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PREFACE 

The  design  and  aim  of  this  collection  of 
Essays  is  to  set  before  lovers  of  literature  the 
words  in  which  some  of  our  master  minds 
have,  after  a  ripened  experience,  described 
and  emphasized  the  value  of  books  and  of 
reading. 

The  Essay  has  long  been  a  favourite  means 
of  expressing,  in  a  literary  form,  the  motives, 
the  thoughts  or  whims,  and  the  characteris- 
tics, both  of  men  and  of  women.  Addison 
and  Steele  in  the  pages  of  the  Tatler  and 
Spectator  were  wont  to  treat,  in  their  vivid 
and  picturesque  style,  of  the  poets,  the 
players,  and  the  wits  of  their  own  day.  From 
that  period  onwards,  the  Essay  has  been 
as  it  were  the  canvas  on  which  to  paint  the 
manners,  customs,  and  eccentricities  of  in- 
dividuals, of  classes,  of  nations;  their  lives, 
their  feelings,  and  their  follies,   have   been 
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laid  bare  by  the  critical  intelligence  and  in- 
sight of  the  Reviewer  and  the  Essayist,  who 
have  held  up  the  mirror  to  Nature  and  have 
shown  the  very  clothing,  body,  and  mind 
of  the  times. 

A  companion  volume  to  this,  published 
last  autumn,  and  entitled  The  Pleasures  of 
Literature,  brought  together  a  number  of 
short  extracts  from  great  writers,  testifying 
to  the  delightful  influences  of  books  :  the 
present  selection  will,  it  is  hoped,  offer  a 
wider  field  of  knowledge. 

It  is  probable  that  they  will  appeal  to  the 
desultory  but  intelligent  reader  more  than 
to  the  all-absorbing  student  of  books,  for 
they  are  intended  merely  as  samples  of  what 
may  be  found  in  the  works  from  which  they 
are  taken.  A  few  are  reproduced  in  their 
entirety,  but,  of  others,  only  such  portions 
have  been  chosen  as  seem  likely  to  be  of 
interest  and  of  use  to  those  who  do  not 
drink  deep  from  the  inexhaustible  springs  of 
literature. 
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Although  several  of  the  Essays  here  in- 
cluded are  not  copyright,  yet  I  should  like 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  publishers 
who  still  keep  these  masterpieces  in  print. 
My  personal  thanks,  however,  are  due  to 
Messrs.  Chatto  &  Windus  for  permission 
to  use  Mr.  James  Payn's  The  Blessedness  of 
Books ;  to  Mr.  Richard  le  GalHenne  for  a 
similar  permission  with  regard  to  The  Philo- 
sophy of  Limited  Editions ;  to  Mr.  ^^'alter 
Scott  for  the  privilege  of  reprinting  from  his 
edition  of  The  Essays  of  Sainte-Beiive,  and 
The  Principles  of  Success  in  Literature^  by 
Mr.  G.  H.  Lewes  ;  to  Mr.  F.  E.  Robinson 
for  the  Essay  Of  Study,  from  his  edition 
of  De  Britaine's  Counsels ;  and  to  Messrs. 
Sampson  Low  &  Co.,  Limited,  for  Mr.  C. 
F.  Richardson's  What  Books  to  Read.  I 
consider  myself  especially  fortunate  in  being 
able  to  give  as  a  frontispiece  to  this  volume 
a  reproduction  from  Meissonier's  beautiful 
picture  entitled  The  Reader. 

It  will  be  readily  admitted  that  books  are 
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an  important  factor  in  the  development  and 
progress  of  civilization  in  all  its  varied  phases, 
and,  indeed,  in  the  very  existence  and  con- 
tinuance of  the  Arts  and  Professions ;  but  it 
is  to  the  study  of  what  may  be  termed  the 
"Literature"  of  books  that  this  volume 
directs  attention ;  and  it  is  therefore  hoped 
that  the  perusal  of  these  Essays  will  help  to 
lead  lovers  of  literature  to  that  haven  of 
restful  pleasure  of  which  Southey  tells — 

"  In  solitude,  with  studious  leisure  blest, 
The  mind  unfetter'd  and  the  heart  at  rest." 

For,  as  AVordsworth  has  so  happily  sung, 

"  Books,  we  know, 
Are  a  substantial  world  both  pure  and  good 
Round   which,    with    tendrils   strong  as  flesh   and 

blood. 
Our  pastimes  and  our  happiness  will  grow." 

What  reader  is  there  who  can  reckon  up 
all  that  he  owes  to  books,  even  if  he  regards 
them  merely  as  a  means  of  recreation,  rest, 
and  change  ?     Greatly   indeed   is   he  to  be 
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pitied  who  has  never  realized  the  quiet  con- 
tentment after  a  hard  day's  toil  when,  alone 
and  shut  out  from  the  world  and  care,  he 
has  sauntered  among  his  books,  dipping  here 
and  there,  and  drawing  intellectual  refresh- 
ment from  that  "portion  of  the  Eternal  Mind 
caught  in  its  progress  through  the  world, 
stamped  in  an  instant,  and  preserved  for 
eternity." 

J,S. 

October  1S99. 
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By  William  de  Britaine 
1625—1693 

An  intelligent  and  an  industrious  minority 
seldom  fails  of  being  followed  by  a  virtuous 
and  a  useful  life  :  you  are  now  entering  the 
theatre  of  the  world,  upon  the  stage  of  which 
every  mortal  must  act  a  part.  What  yours 
may  be,  I  know  not ;  but  be  it  what  it  will, 
whether  that  of  a  statesman  or  of  a  beggar,  it 
must  be  your  care  to  pursue,  with  a  good 
grace  and  a  gallant  bearing,  the  path  that 
Providence  assigns  you. 

Never  puzzle  your  head  with  the  fantastic 


or  stuap 

quirks  of  the  schoolmen :  as  "  how  many 
angels  can  dance  upon  the  point  of  a  needle  " : 
or  cudgel  your  brain  about  the  proportion 
between  the  cylinder  and  the  sphere,  though 
Archimedes  highly  valued  himself  upon 
having  discovered  it. 

Neither  will  it  become  you  to  quarrel 
pedantically  about  the  orthography  of  a  word: 
as  whether  to  write  Felix  with  a  diphthong,  or 
an  "  e  "  simple :  but  rather  do  you  attend  to 
the  sense  and  meaning  of  things.  What  is  it 
to  us  how  many  knobs  Hercules  had  on  his 
club,  or  whether  Penelope  was  faithful  or 
false?  Let  every  man  mind  his  own  busi- 
ness, and  do  his  own  duty. 

A  wise  man  will  employ  his  thoughts  upon 
things  substantial  and  useful.  It  is  not  meet 
for  a  man  of  the  world,  or  even  for  a  man  of 
letters,  to  pester  his  brains  with  idle  punctilious 
and  disputed  trifles ;  that  superfine  curious 
sort  of  learning  amounts  to  little  more  than 
intellectual  foppery,  and  serves  no  practical 
purpose.     What  are  we  the  better  for  reading 
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which  furnishes  us  only  with  vague  thoughts, 
leading  to  no  action ;  or  with  vain  learning, 
fit  only  for  academic  displays ;  or  with  know- 
ledge of  dead  men's  vices  or  follies,  which 
may  but  do  us  harm  ? 

Common-sense  is  the  treasure  of  the  mind, 
and  judgment  is  the  key  to  its  storehouse. 
It  mixes  well  with  all  other  gifts;  even  as 
diamonds  enhance  the  hue  of  rubies  or 
emeralds. 

It  ought  to  be  a  great  part  of  our  object 
and  business  in  life  at  once  to  unlearn  what 
we  have  been  taught  amiss,  and  to  acquire 
the  knowledge  of  better  things.  We  must 
beware  lest  the  errors  or  the  mistakes  of  our 
education  become  ingrained  in  us  ;  for  early 
impressions  are  strong  and  lasting.  Many  of 
them  grow  up  with  us  from  the  cradle,  and 
some  of  them  even  follow  us  to  the  grave. 
That  is  the  best  knowledge,  in  short,  that 
makes  us  useful  rather  than  learned.  Wisdom 
consists,  in  a  great  measure,  in  the  governing 
of  our  appetites,  and  in  the  tuning  of  our 
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affections.  For  when  these  are  in  harmony, 
both  we  and  others  profit  by  it. 

Metaphysical  speculations  are  but  the 
spiderwork  of  whimsical  heads.  They  are 
subtile  and  refined  ;  but  at  the  best,  they 
may  lead  to  pleasure  without  profit.  Like  a 
flower  without  root,  a  fanciful  philosophy  is 
but  a  fading  joy. 

It  was  asked  of  Antisthenes,  what  he 
gained  by  his  learning?  His  answer  was 
"  that  it  made  him  good  company  for  himself, 
so  that  he  was  not  beholden  to  others  for 
society."  It  is  no  small  happiness  for  a  man 
to  rest  quietly  in  his  own  house  of  life,  and 
to  entertain  himself  pleasantly  with  his  own 
thoughts.  To  do  this,  you  must  add  observa- 
tion and  experience  to  ability :  practical 
knowledge  is  to  theories,  as  travelling  is  to 
poring  over  a  map. 

The  whole  world  is  one  great  University ; 
travel,  observation  of  men  and  manners,  and 
experience  of  action,  are  among  its  best 
lecturers. 
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Books  give  us  our  first  notions  of  many 
things,  and  can  contribute  materials  towards 
the  structure  of  a  beautiful  palace  of  thought. 
But  it  is  knowledge  of  the  world  which 
teaches  us  the  possibilities  of  life,  and  shews 
us  the  order,  importance,  and  connection  of 
things,  and  gives  us  the  credit  of  being  judi- 
cious in  our  actions. 

In  any  intellectual  achievement  to  be  first 
in  time  is  a  great  advantage ;  for  those  that  do 
similar  things  afterward,  will  get  but  a  fraction 
of  the  praise  given  to  him  who  led  the  way. 

Hence  it  is  that  any  part  of  philosophy 
penned  by  Hermes  Trismegistus  ;  any  script 
of  geography  bearing  the  name  of  Anaxim- 
ander ;  any  musical  composition  sung  by 
Amphion  to  his  harp ;  any  piece  of  mathe- 
matical learning  said  to  be  written  by  Zoro- 
aster ;  are  popularly  reputed  to  be  invaluable 
because  of  their  date. 

An  illiterate  person  is  a  microcosm  hidden 
in  darkness,  and  is  like  a  statue  of  Polyphe- 
mus with  the  eye  chipped  out. 
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I  envy  none  that  know  more  than  myself, 
but  I  pity  them  that  know  less. 

Nothing  lends  more  dignity  to  a  man  of 
the  world  than  learning,  and  no  learning 
makes  a  man  more  judicious  than  that  which 
comes  from  a  study  of  histor)\  A  knowledge 
of  history  gives  an  antedate  to  time,  brings 
experience  without  grey  hairs,  and  makes  us 
wise  at  the  cost  and  expense  of  others,  who 
thus  lived  and  died  as  lessons  for  us. 

Study  well  the  volume  of  nature,  which  is 
of  more  worth  than  all  the  books  in  the 
universe ;  and  it  lies  open  to  all  too,  though 
read  by  few  and  understood  by  fewer.  To 
deal  freely  with  you,  I  am  not  much  con- 
cerned at  the  burning  of  Ptolemy's  library  at 
Alexandria ;  and  I  should  not  have  been 
much  more  so,  if  I  had  actually  seen  its 
ashes ;  for  a  multitude  of  books  is  but  a 
diverting  distraction  of  the  mind ;  whereas 
the  treasury  of  nature  entertains  us  with  an 
inexhaustible  variety  of  matter.  Since  the 
discovery  of  the  use  and  virtue  of  the  load- 
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stone,  there  is  nothing,  methinks,  that  study 
and  industry  may  not  find  out. 

In  matters  that  may  be  understood 
and  that  are  fitted  for  our  examination, 
appUcation  must  be  our  oracle,  and  reason 
our  Apollo.  Not  to  know  things  out  of  our 
reach,  is  the  imperfection  not  of  our  talent 
but  of  our  nature,  for  mortal  eyes  cannot  see 
beyond  their  horizon. 

True  knowledge  values  things  by  weight 
and  measure,  and  not  by  the  distinction  of 
words  and  authorities.  Truth  is  the  tutelary 
saint  of  very  few  persons,  whereas  erroneous 
opinions  are  current  with  all  the  rest  of 
humanity. 

Strive  to  excel ;  mediocrity  is  below  a  high 
soul ;  eminence  in  an  honourable  career  will 
distinguish  you  from  the  crowd,  and  may 
even  advance  you  into  the  catalogue  of 
famous  men.  To  be  eminent  among  the 
obscure,  is  less  than  to  be  "a  humble  part  of 
the  company  of  persons  of  weight  and  honour. 

And  let  nothing  discourage  you  ;  worth  is 
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ever  at  home,  and  carrieth  its  own  welcome 
along  with  it ;  your  own  talents  will  ennoble 
you,  and  he  that  has  a  great  mind  needs 
nothing  to  make  him  greater. 

It  is  the  ruin  of  many  men,  that  because 
they  cannot  be  best,  they  will  be  nothing; 
and  if  they  cannot  do  as  well  as  they  would, 
they  will  not  do  as  well  as  they  may. 

Good  fortune  is  like  the  sellers  in  the 
markets  ;  if  you  can  wait  a  little,  her  prices 
will  fall. 

Let  great  actions  encourage  greater ;  and 
let  honours  be  your  rewards,  not  your  objects, 
in  life. 


WDaf  is  £it:eraturc? 

By  Thomas  de  Quincey 
1785—1859 

What  is  it  that  we  mean  by  Literature  ? 
Popularly,  and  amongst  the  thoughtless,  it  is 
held  to  include  everything  that  is  printed  in 
a  book.  Little  logic  is  required  to  disturb 
that  definition.  The  most  thoughtless  person 
is  easily  made  aware  that  in  the  idea  of 
literature  one  essential  element  is  some  rela- 
tion to  a  general  and  common  interest  of 
man, — so  that  what  applies  only  to  a  local, 
or  professional,  or  merely  personal  interest, 
even  though  presenting  itself  in  the  shape  of 
a  book,  will  not  belong  to  Literature.  So  far 
the  definiteon  is  easily  narrowed ;  and  it  is  as 
easily  expanded.  For  not  only  is  much  that 
takes  a  station  in  books  not  literature ;  but 
inversely,  much  that  really  is  literature  never 
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reaches  a  station  in  books.  The  weekly 
sermons  of  Christendom,  that  vast  pulpit 
literature  which  acts  so  extensively  upon  the 
popular  mind — to  warn,  to  uphold,  to  renew, 
to  comfort,  to  alarm — does  not  attain  the 
sanctuary  of  libraries  in  the  ten-thousandth 
part  of  its  extent.  The  Drama  again, — as, 
for  instance,  the  finest  of  Shakspere's  plays  in 
England,  and  all  leading  Athenian  plays  in 
the  noontide  of  the  Attic  stage, — operated  as 
a  literature  on  the  public  mind,  and  were 
(according  to  the  strictest  letter  of  that  term) 
piiblisJied  ihrou^  the  audiences  that  witnessed 
their  representation  some  time  before  they 
were  published  as  things  to  be  read ;  and 
they  were  published  in  this  scenical  mode  of 
publication  with  much  more  effect  than  they 
could  have  had  as  books  during  ages  of 
costly  copying  or  of  costly  printing. 

Books,  therefore,  do  not  suggest  an  idea 
co-extensive  and  interchangeable  with  the 
idea  of  literature ;  since  much  literature, 
scenic,  forensic,  or  didactic  (as  from  lecturers 
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and  public  orators),  may  never  come  into 
books,  and  much  that  does  come  into  books 
may  connect  itself  with  no  literary  interest. 
But  a  far  more  important  correction,  applic- 
able to  the  common  vague  idea  of  literature, 
is  to  be  sought  not  so  much  in  a  better  defini- 
tion of  literature  as  in  a  sharper  distinction 
of  the  two  functions  which  it  fulfils.  In  that 
great  social  organ  which,  collectively,  we  call 
literature,  there  may  be  distinguished  two 
separate  offices  that  may  blend  and  often  do 
so,  but  capable,  severally,  of  a  severe  insu- 
lation, and  naturally  fitted  for  reciprocal 
repulsion.  There  is,  first,  the  literature  of 
knowledge;  and,  secondly,  the  literature  of 
power.  The  function  of  the  first  is — to  teach; 
the  function  of  the  second  is — to  jnove :  the 
first  is  a  rudder ;  the  second,  an  oar  or  a  sail. 
The  first  speaks  to  the  mere  discursive  under- 
standing ;  the  second  speaks  ultimately,  it 
may  happen,  to  the  higher  understanding  or 
reason,  but  always  through  affections  of 
pleasure  and  sympathy.     Remotely,  it  may 
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travel  towards  an  object  seated  in  what  Lord 
Bacon  calls  dry  light ;  but,  proximately,  it 
does  and  must  operate, — else  it  ceases  to  be 
a  literature  of  pozuer, — on  and  through  that 
humid  light  which  clothes  itself  in  the  mists 
and  glittering  iris  of  human  passions,  desires, 
and  genial  emotions.  Men  have  so  little 
reflected  on  the  higher  functions  of  literature 
as  to  find  it  a  paradox  if  one  should  describe 
it  as  a  mean  or  subordinate  purpose  of  books 
to  give  information.  But  this  is  a  paradox 
only  in  the  sense  which  makes  it  honourable 
to  be  paradoxical.  Whenever  we  talk  in 
ordinary  language  of  seeking  information  or 
gaining  knowledge,  we  understand  the  words 
as  connected  with  something  of  absolute 
novelty.  But  it  is  the  grandeur  of  all  truth 
which  caji  occupy  a  very  high  place  in  human 
interests  that  it  is  never  absolutely  novel  to 
the  meanest  of  minds  :  it  exists  eternally  by 
way  of  germ  or  latent  principle  in  the  lowest 
as  in  the  highest,  needing  to  be  developed, 
but  never  to  be  planted.     To  be  capable  of 
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transplantation  is  the  immediate  criterion  of 
a  truth  that  tanges  on  a  lower  scale.  Besides 
which,  there  is  a  rarer  thing  than  truth, — 
namely,  power ^  or  deep  sympathy  with  truth. 
What  is  the  effect,  for  instance,  upon  society, 
of  children  ?  By  the  pity,  by  the  tenderness, 
and  by  the  peculiar  modes  of  admiration, 
which  connect  themselves  with  the  helpless- 
ness, with  the  innocence,  and  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  children,  not  only  are  the  primal 
affections  strengthened  and  continually  re- 
newed, but  the  qualities  which  are  dearest  in 
the  sight  of  heaven, — the  frailty,  for  instance, 
which  appeals  to  forbearance,  the  innocence 
which  symbolises  the  heavenly,  and  the  sim- 
plicity which  is  most  alien  from  the  worldly, 
— are  kept  up  in  perpetual  remembrance,  and 
their  ideals  are  continually  refreshed.  A 
purpose  of  the  same  nature  is  answered  by  the 
higher  literature,  viz.,  the  Uterature  of  power. 
What  do  you  learn  from  Paradise  Lost? 
Nothing  at  all.  What  do  you  learn  from  a 
cookery-book?  Something  new,  something 
_ 
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that  you  did  not  know  before,  in  every  para- 
graph. But  would  you  therefore  put  the 
wretched  cookery-book  on  a  higher  level  of 
estimation  than  the  divine  poem  ?  'What  you 
owe  to  Milton  is  not  any  knowledge,  of  which 
a  milUon  separate  items  are  still  but  a  million 
of  advancing  steps  on  the  same  earthly  level ; 
what  you  owe  is  power, — that  is,  exercise  and 
expansion  to  your  own  latent  capacity  of 
sympathy  with  the  infinite,  where  every  pulse 
and  each  separate  influx  is  a  step  upwards,  a 
step  ascending  as  upon  a  Jacob's  ladder  from 
earth  to  mysterious  altitudes  above  the  earth. 
All  the  steps  of  knowledge,  from  first  to  last, 
carry  you  further  on  the  same  plane,  but 
could  never  raise  you  one  foot  above  your 
ancient  level  of  earth  :  whereas  the  very  first 
step  in  power  is  a  flight — is  an  ascending 
movement  into  another  element  where  earth 
is  forgotten. 

Were  it  not  that  human  sensibilities  are 
ventilated   and   continually   called   out   into 
exercise  by  the  great  phenomena  of  infancy, 
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or  of  real  life  as  it  moves  through  chance  and 
change,  or  of  literature  as  it  recombines  these 
elements  in  the  mimicries  of  poetry,  romance, 
etc.,  it  is  certain  that,  hke  any  animal  power 
or  muscular  energy  falling  into  disuse,  all 
such  sensibiUties  would  gradually  droop  and 
dwindle.  It  is  in  relation  to  these  great 
moral  capacities  of  man  that  the  literature  of 
power,  as  contradistinguished  from  that  of 
knowledge,  lives  and  has  its  field  of  action. 
It  is  concerned  Avith  what  is  highest  in 
man ;  for  the  Scriptures  themselves  never 
condescended  to  deal  by  suggestion  or  co- 
operation with  the  mere  discursive  under- 
standing :  when  speaking  of  man  in  his  intel- 
lectual capacity,  the  Scriptures  speak  not  of 
the  understanding,  but  of  "  the  ufiderstandt?ig 
heart" — making  the  heart,  i.e.  the  great 
intuitive  (or  non-discursive)  organ,  to  be  the 
interchangeable  formula  for  man  in  his  high- 
est state  of  capacity  for  the  infinite.  Tragedy, 
romance,  fairy  tale,  or  epopee,  all  alike  restore 
to  man's  mind  the  ideals  of  justice,  of  hope, 
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of  truth,  of  mercy,  of  retribution,  which  else 
(left  to  the  support  of  daily  life  in  its  realities) 
would  languish  for  want  of  sufficient  illustra- 
tion. What  is  meant,  for  instance,  h^  poetic 
Justice? — It  does  not  mean  a  justice  that 
differs  by  its  object  from  the  ordinary  justice 
of  human  jurisprudence ;  for  then  it  must  be 
confessedly  a  very  bad  kind  of  justice ;  but  it 
means  a  justice  that  differs  from  common 
forensic  justice  by  the  degree  in  which  it 
attains  its  object,  a  justice  that  is  more  om- 
nipotent over  its  own  ends,  as  dealing — not 
with  the  refractory  elements  of  earthly  life, 
but  with  the  elements  of  its  own  creation, 
and  with  materials  flexible  to  its  own  purest 
pre-conceptions.  It  is  certain  that,  were  it 
not  for  the  Literature  of  Power,  these  ideals 
would  often  remain  amongst  us  as  mere  arid 
notional  forms;  whereas,  by  the  creative 
forces  of  man  put  forth  in  literature,  they 
gain  a  vernal  life  of  restoration,  and  germinate 
into  vital  activities.  The  commonest  novel, 
by  moving  in  alliance  with  human  fears  and 
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hopes,  with  human  instincts  of  wrong  and 
right,  sustains  and  quickens  those  affections. 
Calling  them  into  action,  it  rescues  them  from 
torpor.  And  hence  the  pre-eminency  over  all 
authors  that  merely  teach  of  the  meanest  that 
moves,  or  that  teaches,  if  at  all,  indirectly  by 
moving.  The  very  highest  work  that  has 
ever  existed  in  the  Literature  of  Knowledge 
is  but  a  provisional  work  :  a  book  upon  trial 
and  sufferance,  and  quamdm  bene  se  gesserit. 
Let  its  teaching  be  even  partially  revised,  let 
it  be  but  expanded, — nay,  even  let  its  teach- 
ing be  but  placed  in  a  better  order, — and 
instantly  it  is  superseded.  Whereas  the 
feeblest  works  in  the  Literature  of  Power, 
surviving  at  all,  survive  as  finished  and  un- 
alterable amongst  men.  For  instance,  the 
Prlnclpla  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  a  book 
militant  on  earth  from  the  first.  In  all 
stages  of  its  progress  it  would  have  to  fight 
for  its  existence;  first,  as  regards  absolute 
truth ;  secondly,  when  that  combat  was  over, 
as  regards  its  form  or  mode  of  presenting  the 
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truth.  And  as  soon  as  a  La  Place,  or  any- 
body else,  builds  higher  upon  the  foundations 
laid  by  this  book,  effectually  he  throws  it  out 
of  the  sunshine  into  decay  and  darkness ;  by 
weapons  won  from  this  book  he  superannuates 
and  destroys  this  book,  so  that  soon  the  name 
of  Newton  remains  as  a  mere  nominis  umbra, 
but  his  book,  as  a  living  power,  has  trans- 
migrated into  other  forms.  Now,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Iliad,  the  Prometheus  of 
^schylus,  the  Othello  or  King  Lear,  the 
Hamlet  or  Macbeth,  and  the  Paradise  Lost, 
are  not  militant,  but  triumphant  for  ever  as 
long  as  the  languages  exist  in  which  they  speak 
or  can  be  taught  to  speak.  They  never  can 
transmigrate  into  new  incarnations.  To  re- 
produce these  in  new  forms,  or  variations,  even 
if  in  some  things  they  should  be  improved, 
would  be  to  plagiarise.  A  good  steam-engine 
is  properly  superseded  by  a  better.  But  one 
lovely  pastoral  valley  is  not  superseded  by 
another,  nor  a  statue  of  Praxiteles  by  a  statue 
of  Michael  Angelo.     These  things  are  separ- 
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ated  not  by  imparity,  but  by  disparity.  They 
are  not  thought  of  as  unequal  under  the  same 
standard,  but  as  different  in  kind.,  and,  if 
otherwise  equal,  as  equal  under  a  different 
standard.  Human  works  of  immortal  beauty 
and  works  of  nature  in  one  respect  stand  on 
the  same  footing  :  they  never  absolutely 
repeat  each  other,  never  approach  so  near  as 
not  to  differ ;  and  they  differ  not  as  better 
and  worse,  or  simply  by  more  and  less  :  they 
differ  by  undecipherable  and  incommunicable 
differences,  that  cannot  be  caught  by  mimic- 
ries, that  cannot  be  reflected  in  the  mirror  of 
copies,  that  cannot  become  ponderable  in  the 
scales  of  vulgar  comparison. 

At  this  hour,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
years  since  their  creation,  the  Pagan  tales  of 
Ovid,  never  equalled  on  this  earth  for  the 
gaiety  of  their  movement  and  the  capricious 
graces  of  their  narrative,  are  read  by  all 
Christendom.  This  man's  people  and  their 
monuments  are  dust ;  but  he  is  alive  :  he  has 
survived  them,  as  he  told  us  that  he  had  it  in 
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his  commission  to  do,  by  a  thousand  years ; 
"  and  shall  a  thousand  more." 

All  the  literature  of  knowledge  builds  only 
ground-nests,  that  are  swept  away  by  floods, 
or  confounded  by  the  plough  \  but  the  liter- 
ature of  power  builds  nests  in  aerial  altitudes 
of  temples  sacred  from  violation,  or  of  forests 
inaccessible  to  fraud.  This  is  a  great  pre- 
rogative of  the  poiuer  literature ;  and  it  is  a 
greater  which  lies  in  the  mode  of  its  influence. 
The  hw'tuledge  literature,  like  the  fashion  of 
this  world,  passeth  away.  An  Encyclopedia 
is  its  abstract ;  and,  in  this  respect,  it  may  be 
taken  for  its  speaking  symbol — that  before 
one  generation  has  passed  an  Encyclopaedia 
is  superannuated ;  for  it  speaks  through  the 
dead  memory  and  unimpassioned  understand- 
ing, which  have  not  the  repose  of  higher 
faculties,  but  are  continually  enlarging  and 
varying  their  phylacteries.  But  all  literature 
properly  so  called  for  the  very  same  reason 
that  it  is  so  much  more  durable  than  the 
literature  of  knowledge,  is  (and  by  the  very 
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same  proportion  it  is)  more  intense  and 
electrically  searching  in  its  impressions.  The 
directions  in  which  the  tragedy  of  this  planet 
has  trained  our  human  feelings  to  play,  and 
the  combinations  into  which  the  poetry  of 
this  planet  has  thrown  our  human  passions  of 
love  and  hatred,  of  admiration  and  contempt, 
exercise  a  power  for  bad  or  good  over 
human  life  that  cannot  be  contemplated, 
when  stretching  through  many  generations, 
without  a  sentiment  allied  to  awe.  And  of 
this  let  every  one  be  assured — that  he  owes 
to  the  impassioned  books  which  he  has  read 
many  a  thousand  more  of  emotions  than  he 
can  consciously  trace  back  to  them.  Dim 
by  their  origination,  these  emotions  yet  arise 
in  him,  and  mould  him  through  life,  like 
forgotten  incidents  of  his  childhood. 
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By  Charles  Augustin  Sainte-Beuve 
1S04 — 1869 

A  CLASSIC,  according  to  the  usual  defini- 
tion, is  an  old  author  canonised  by  admiration, 
and  an  authority  in  his  particular  style.  The 
word  classic  was  first  used  in  this  sense  by 
the  Romans.  With  them  not  all  the  citizens 
of  the  different  classes  were  properly  called 
classici,  but  only  those  of  the  chief  class, 
those  who  possessed  an  income  of  a  certain 
fixed  sum.  Those  who  possessed  a  smaller 
income  were  described  by  the  term  infra 
classent,  below  the  pre-eminent  class.  The 
word  classiciis  was  used  in  a  figurative  sense 
by  Aulus  Gellius,  and  applied  to  writers : 
a  writer  of  worth  and  distinction,  classicus 
assidinisqite  scripior,  a  writer  who  is  of  ac- 
count, has  real  property,  and  is  not  lost  in 
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the  proletariate  crowd.  Such  an  expression 
impUes  an  age  sufficiently  advanced  to  have 
already  made  some  sort  of  valuation  and 
classification  of  literature. 

At  first  the  only  true  classics  for  the 
moderns  were  the  ancients.  The  Greeks,  by 
peculiar  good  fortune  and  natural  enlighten- 
ment of  mind,  had  no  classics  but  themselves. 
They  were  at  first  the  only  classical  authors 
for  the  Romans,  who  strove  and  contrived  to 
imitate  them.  After  the  great  periods  of 
Roman  literature,  after  Cicero  and  Virgil,  the 
Romans  in  their  turn  had  their  classics,  who 
became  almost  exclusively  the  classical  authors 
of  the  centuries  which  followed.  The  middle 
ages,  which  were  less  ignorant  of  Latin  an- 
tiquity than  is  believed,  but  which  lacked 
proportion  and  taste,  confused  the  ranks  and 
orders.  Ovid  was  placed  above  Homer,  and 
Boetius  seemed  a  classic  equal  to  Plato.  The 
revival  of  learning  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries  helped  to  bring  this  long 
chaos  to  order,  and  then  only  was  admiration 
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rightly  proportioned.  Thenceforth  the  true 
classical  authors  of  Greek  and  Latin  antiquity 
stood  out  in  a  luminous  background,  and 
were  harmoniously  grouped  on  their  two 
heights. 

Meanwhile  modern  literatures  were  born, 
and  some  of  the  more  precocious,  hke  the 
Italian,  already  possessed  the  style  of  an- 
tiquity. Dante  appeared,  and,  from  the  very 
first,  posterity  greeted  him  as  a  classic.  Itahan 
poetry  has  since  shrunk  into  far  narrower 
bounds ;  but,  whenever  it  desired  to  do  so,  it 
always  found  again  and  preserved  the  impulse 
and  echo  of  its  lofty  origin.  It  is  no  indif- 
ferent matter  for  a  poetry  to  derive  its  point 
of  departure  and  classical  source  in  high 
places ;  for  example,  to  spring  from  Dante 
rather  than  to  issue  laboriously  from  Malherbe. 

Modern  Italy  had  her  classical  authors, 
and  Spain  had  every  right  to  believe  that  she 
also  had  hers  at  a  time  when  France  was  yet 
seeking  hers.  A  few  talented  writers  endowed 
with  originality  and  exceptional  animation,  a 
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few  brilliant  efforts,  isolated,  without  follow- 
ing, interrupted  and  recommenced,  did  not 
suffice  to  endow  a  nation  with  a  solid  and 
imposing  basis  of  literary  wealth.  The  idea 
of  a  classic  implies  something  that  has  con- 
tinuance and  consistence,  and  which  produces 
unity  and  tradition,  fashions  and  transmits 
itself,  and  endures.  It  was  only  after  the 
glorious  years  of  Louis  XIV  that  the  nation 
felt  with  tremor  and  pride  that  such  good 
fortune  had  happened  to  her.  Every  voice 
informed  Louis  XIV  of  it  with  flattery, 
exaggeration,  and  emphasis,  yet  with  a  certain 
sentiment  of  truth.  Then  arose  a  singular 
and  striking  contradiction :  those  men  of 
whom  Perrault  was  the  chief,  the  men  who 
were  most  smitten  with  the  marvels  of  the 
age  of  Louis  the  Great,  who  even  went  the 
length  of  sacrificing  the  ancients  to  the 
moderns,  aimed  at  exalting  and  canonising 
even  those  whom  they  regarded  as  inveterate 
opponents  and  adversaries.  Boileau  avenged 
and  angrily  upheld  the  ancients  against 
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Perraultj  who  extolled  the  modems — that  is  to 
say,  Corneille,  Moliere,  Pascal,  and  the  emi- 
nent men  of  his  age,  Boileau,  one  of  the  first, 
included.  Kindly  La  Fontaine,  taking  part 
in  the  dispute  in  behalf  of  the  learned  Huet, 
did  not  perceive  that,  in  spite  of  his  defects, 
he  was  in  his  turn  on  the  point  of  being  held 
as  a  classic  himself. 

A  true  classic,  as  I  should  like  to  hear  it 
defined,  is  an  author  who  has  enriched  the 
human  mind,  increased  its  treasure,  and 
caused  it  to  advance  a  step;  who  has  dis- 
covered some  moral  and  not  equivocal  truth, 
or  revealed  some  eternal  passion  in  that  heart 
where  all  seemed  known  and  discovered; 
who  has  expressed  his  thought,  observation, 
or  invention,  in  no  matter  what  form,  only 
provided  it  be  broad  and  great,  refined  and 
sensible,  sane  and  beautiful  in  itself;  who 
has  spoken  to  all  in  his  own  peculiar  style, 
a  style  which  is  found  to  be  also  that  of  the 
whole  world,  a  style  new  without  neologism, 
new  and  old,  easily  contemporary  with  all  time. 
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Such  a  classic  may  for  a  moment  have 
been  revolutionary ;  it  may  at  least  have 
seemed  so,  but  it  is  not ;  it  only  lashed  and 
subverted  whatever  prevented  the  restoration 
of  the  balance  of  order  and  beauty. 

I  do  not  conceal  from  myself  that  the 
definition  of  the  classic  I  have  just  given 
somewhat  exceeds  the  notion  usually  ascribed 
to  the  term.  It  should,  above  all,  include 
conditions  of  uniformity,  wisdom,  modera- 
tion, and  reason,  which  dominate  and  contain 
all  the  others.  Having  to  praise  M.  Royer- 
CoUard,  M.  de  Rdmusat  said — "  If  he  derives 
purity  of  tastCy  propriety  of  terms,  variety  of 
expression,  attentive  care  in  suititig  the  diction 
to  the  thought,  from  our  classics,  he  owes  to 
himself  alone  the  distinctive  character  he 
gives  it  all."  It  is  here  evident  that  the  part 
allotted  to  classical  qualities  seems  mostly  to 
depend  on  harmony  and  nuafices  of  expres- 
sion^ on  graceful  and  temperate  style :  such 
is  also  the  most  general  opinion.  In  this 
sense  the  pre-eminent  classics  would  be  writers 
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of  a  middling  order,  exact,  sensible,  elegant, 
always  clear,  yet  of  noble  feeling  and  airily 
veiled  strength.  Marie-Joseph  Chdnier  has 
described  the  poetics  of  those  temperate  and 
accomplished  writers  in  lines  where  he  shows 
himself  their  happy  disciple  : — 

"  It  is  good  sense,  reason  which  does  all, — 
virtue,  genius,  soul,  talent,  and  taste. — What 
is  virtue  ?  reason  put  in  practice ; — talent  ? 
reason  expressed  with  brilliance  ;  —  soul  ? 
reason  delicately  put  forth; — and  genius  is 
sublime  reason."  • 

Goethe,  whom  I  like  to  quote  on  such  a 
subject,  said : — 

"I  call  the  classical  healthy^  and  the  ro- 
mantic sickly.  In  my  opinion  the  Nibe- 
lungen  song  is  as  much  a  classic  as  Homer. 
Both  are  healthy  and  vigorous.  The  works 
of  the  day  are  romantic,  not  because  they  are 
new,  but  because  they  are  weak,  ailing,  or 
sickly.  Ancient  works  are  classical  not  be- 
cause they  are  old,  but  because  they  are 
powerful,  fresh,  and  healthy.  If  we  regarded 
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romantic  and  classical  from  those  two  points 
of  view  we  should  soon  all  agree." 

Indeed,  before  determining  and  fixing  the 
opinions  on  that  matter,  I  should  like  every 
unbiassed  mind  to  take  a  voyage  round  the 
world  and  devote  itself  to  a  survey  of  dif- 
ferent literatures  in  their  primitive  vigour  and 
infinite  variety.  What  would  be  seen  ?  Chief 
of  all  a  Homer,  the  father  of  the  classical 
world,  less  a  single  distinct  individual  than 
the  vast  living  expression  of  a  whole  epoch 
and  a  semi-barbarous  civilisation.  In  order 
to  make  him  a  true  classic,  it  was  necessary 
to  attribute  to  him  later  a  design,  a  plan, 
literary  invention,  qualities  of  atticism  and 
urbanity  of  which  he  had  certainly  never 
dreamed  in  the  luxuriant  development  of  his 
natural  inspirations.  And  who  appear  by 
his  side?  August,  venerable  ancients,  the 
^schyluses  and  the  Sophocles,  mutilated,  it 
is  true,  and  only  there  to  present  us  with  a 
debris  of  themselves,  the  survivors  of  many 
others  as  worthy,  doubtless,  as  they  to  survive, 
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but  who  have  succumbed  to  the  injuries 
of  time.  This  thought  alone  would  teach  a 
man  of  impartial  mind  not  to  look  upon  the 
whole  of  even  classical  literatures  with  a  too 
narrow  and  restricted  view ;  he  would  learn 
that  the  exact  and  well-proportioned  order 
which  has  since  so  largely  prevailed  in  our 
admiration  of  the  past  was  only  the  outcome 
of  artificial  circumstances. 

And  in  reaching  the  modern  world,  how 
would  it  be  ?  The  greatest  names  to  be  seen 
at  the  beginning  of  literatures  are  those  which 
disturb  and  run  counter  to  certain  fixed  ideas 
of  what  is  beautiful  and  appropriate  in  poetry. 
For  example,  is  Shakespeare  a  classic  ?  Yes, 
now,  for  England  and  the  world ;  but  in  the 
time  of  Pope  he  was  not  considered  so. 
Pope  and  his  friends  were  the  only  pre- 
eminent classics;  directly  after  their  death 
they  seemed  so  for  ever.  At  the  present 
time  they  are  still  classics,  as  they  deserve  to 
be,  but  they  are  only  of  the  second  order, 
and  are  for  ever  subordinated  and  relegated 
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to  their  rightful  place  by  him  who  has  again 
come  to  his  own  on  the  height  of  the 
horizon. 

It  is  not,  however,  for  me  to  speak  ill  of 
Pope  or  his  great  disciples,  above  all,  when 
they  possess  pathos  and  naturalness  like 
Goldsmith :  after  the  graatest  they  are  per- 
haps the  most  agreeable  writers  and  the  poets 
best  fitted  to  add  charm  to  life.  Once  when 
Lord  Bolingbroke  was  writing  to  Swift,  Pope 
added  a  postscript,  in  which  he  said — "  I 
think  some  advantage  would  result  to  our 
age,  if  we  three  spent  three  years  together." 
Men  who,  without  boasting,  have  the  right  to 
say  such  things  must  never  be  spoken  of 
lightly :  the  fortunate  ages,  when  men  of 
talent  could  propose  such  things,  then  no 
chimera,  are  rather  to  be  envied.  The  ages 
called  by  the  name  of  Louis  XIV  or  of 
Queen  Anne  are,  in  the  dispassionate  sense 
of  the  word,  the  only  true  classical  ages, 
those  which  offer  protection  and  a  favourable 
climate  to  real  talent.  We  know  only  too 
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well  how  in  our  untrammelled  times,  through 
the  instability  and  storminess  of  the  age, 
talents  are  lost  and  dissipated.  Neverthe- 
less, let  us  acknowledge  our  age's  part  and 
superiority  in  greatness.  True  and  sovereign 
genius  triumphs  over  the  very  difficulties  that 
cause  others  to  fail :  Dante,  Shakespeare,  and 
Milton  were  able  to  attain  their  height  and 
produce  their  imperishable  works  in  spite  of 
obstacles,  hardships,  and  tempests.  Byron's 
opinion  of  Pope  has  been  much  discussed, 
and  the  explanation  of  it  sought  in  the  kind 
of  contradiction  by  which  the  singer  of  Don 
Juan  and  CJiilde  Harold  extolled  the  purely 
classical  school  and  pronounced  it  the  only 
good  one,  while  himself  acting  so  differently. 
Goethe  spoke  the  truth  on  that  point  when 
he  remarked  that  Byron,  great  by  the  flow 
and  source  of  poetry,  feared  that  Shakespeare 
was  more  powerful  than  himself  in  the  crea- 
tion and  realisation  of  his  characters.  "  He 
would  have  liked  to  deny  it;  the  elevation 
so  free  from  egoism  irritated  him ;   he  felt 
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when  near  it  that  he  could  not  display  himself 
at  ease.  He  never  denied  Pope,  because  he 
did  not  fear  him ;  he  knew  that  Pope  was 
only  a  low  wall  by  his  side." 

If,  as  Byron  desired.  Pope's  school  had 
kept  the  supremacy  and  a  sort  of  honorary 
empire  in  the  past,  Byron  would  have  been 
the  first  and  only  poet  in  his  particular  style ; 
the  height  of  Pope's  wall  shuts  out  Shake- 
speare's great  figure  from  sight,  whereas  when 
Shakespeare  reigns  and  rules  in  all  his  great- 
ness, Byron  is  only  second. 

The  important  point  now  seems  to  me  to 
be  to  uphold,  while  extending,  the  idea  and 
belief.  There  is  no  receipt  for  making 
classics ;  this  point  should  be  clearly  recog- 
nised. To  believe  that  an  author  will  become 
a  classic  by.  imitating  certain  qualities  of 
purity,  moderation,  accuracy,  and  elegance, 
independently  of  the  style  and  inspiration,  is 
to  believe  that  after  Racine  the  father  there 
is  a  place  for  Racine  the  son ;  dull  and 
estimable  role,  the  worst  in  poetry.     Further, 
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it  is  hazardous  to  take  too  quickly  and  with- 
out opposition  the  place  of  a  classic  in  the 
sight  of  one's  contemporaries ;  in  that  case 
there  is  a  good  chance  of  not  retaining  the 
position  with  posterity,  Fontanes  in  his  day 
was  regarded  by  his  friends  as  a  pure  classic ; 
see  how  at  twenty-five  years'  distance  his  star 
has  set.  How  many  of  these  precocious 
classics  are  there  who  do  not  endure,  and 
who  are  so  only  for  a  while  !  We  turn  round 
one  morning  and  are  surprised  not  to  find 
them  standing  behind  us.  Madame  de 
Sevignd  would  wittily  say  they  possessed  but 
an  evanescent  colour.  With  regard  to  classics, 
the  least  expected  prove  the  best  and  greatest : 
seek  them  rather  in  the  vigorous  genius  born 
immortal  and  flourishing  for  ever.  Appar- 
ently the  least  classical  of  the  four  great 
poets  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV  was  Moliere  ; 
he  was  then  applauded  far  more  than  he  was 
esteemed ;  men  took  delight  in  him  without 
understanding  his  worth.  After  him,  La  Fon- 
taine seemed  the  least  classical :  observe  after 
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two  centuries  what  is  the  result  for  both. 
Far  above  Boileau,  even  above  Racine,  are 
they  not  now  unanimously  considered  to  pos- 
sess in  the  highest  degree  the  characteristics 
of  an  all-embracing  morality  ? 

Meanwhile  there  is  no  question  of  sacri- 
ficing or  depreciating  anything.  I  believe 
the  temple  of  taste  is  to  be  rebuilt;  but  its 
reconstruction  is  merely  a  matter  of  enlarge- 
ment, so  that  it  may  become  the  home  of 
all  noble  human  beings,  of  all  who  have 
permanently  increased  the  sum  of  the  mind's 
delights  and  possessions.  As  for  me,  who 
cannot,  obviously,  in  any  degree  pretend  to 
be  the  architect  or  designer  of  such  a  temple, 
I  shall  confine  myself  to  expressing  a  few 
earnest  wishes,  to  submit,  as  it  were,  my 
designs  for  the  edifice.  Above  all  I  should 
desire  not  to  exclude  any  one  among  the 
worthy,  each  should  be  in  his  place  there, 
from  Shakespeare,  the  freest  of  creative 
geniuses,  and  the  greatest  of  classics  without 
knowing  it,  to  Andrieux,  the  last  of  classics 
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in  little.  "  There  is  more  than  one  chamber 
in  the  mansions  of  my  Father ; "  that  should 
be  as  true  of  the  kingdom  of  the  beautiful 
here  below,  as  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven. 
Homer,  as  always  and  everyAvhere,  should  be 
first,  likest  a  god;  but  behind  him,  like  the 
procession  of  the  three  wise  kings  of  the 
East,  would  be  seen  the  three  great  poets, 
the  three  Homers,  so  long  ignored  by  us, 
who  wrote  epics  for  the  use  of  the  old  peoples 
of  Asia,  the  poets  Valmiki,  Vyasa  of  the 
Hindoos,  and  Firdousi  of  the  Persians :  in 
the  domain  of  taste  it  is  well  to  know  that 
such  men  exist,  and  not  to  divide  the  human 
race.  Our  homage  paid  to  what  is  recog- 
nised as  soon  as  perceived,  we  must  not  stray 
further ;  the  eye  should  delight  in  a  thousand 
pleasing  or  majestic  spectacles,  should  rejoice 
in  a  thousand  varied  and  surprising  combina- 
tions, whose  apparent  confusion  would  never 
be  without  concord  and  harmony.  The 
oldest  of  the  wise  men  and  poets,  those  who 
put  human  morality  into  maxims,  and  those 
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who  in  simple  fashion  sung  it,  would  con- 
verse together  in  rare  atid  gentle  speech,  and 
would  not  be  surprised  at  understanding  each 
other's  meaning  at  the  very  first  word.  Solon, 
Hesiod,  Theognis,  Job,  Solomon,  and  why 
not  Confucius,  would  welcome  the  cleverest 
modems.  La  Rochefoucauld  and  La  Bruyere, 
who,  when  listening  to  them,  would  say  "  they 
knew  all  that  we  know,  and  in  repeating  life's 
experiences,  we  have  discovered  nothing." 
On  the  hill,  most  easily  discernible,  and  of 
most  accessible  ascent,  Virgil,  surrounded  by 
Menander,  Tibullus,  Terence,  F^nelon,  would 
occupy  himself  in  discoursing  with  them  with 
great  charm  and  divine  enchantment :  his 
gentle  countenance  would  shine  with  an  inner 
light,  and  be  tinged  with  modesty ;  as  on 
the  day  when  entering  the  theatre  at  Rome, 
just  as  they  finished  reciting  his  verses,  he 
saw  the  people  rise  with  an  unanimous  move- 
ment and  pay  to  him  the  same  homage  as  to 
Augustus.  Not  far  from  him,  regretting  the 
separation  from  so  dear  a  friend,  Horace,  in 
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his  turn,  would  preside  (as  far  as  so  accom- 
plished and  wise  a  poet  could  preside)  over 
the  group  of  poets  of  social  life  who  could 
talk  although  they  sang, — Pope,  Boileau,  the 
one  become  less  irritable,  the  other  less  fault- 
finding. Montaigne,  a  true  poet,  would  be 
among  them,  and  would  give  the  finishing 
touch  that  should  deprive  that  delightful 
corner  of  the  air  of  a  literary  school.  There 
would  La  Fontaine  forget  himself,  and  be- 
coming less  volatile  would  wander  no  more. 
Voltaire  would  be  attracted  by  it,  but  while 
finding  pleasure  in  it  would  not  have  patience 
to  remain.  A  little  lower  down,  on  the  same 
hill  as  Virgil,  Xenophon,  with  simple  bearing, 
looking  in  no  way  like  a  general,  but  rather 
resembling  a  priest  of  the  Muses,  would  be 
seen  gathering  round  him  the  Attics  of  every 
tongue  and  of  every  nation,  the  Addisons, 
Pellissons,  Vauvenargues — all  who  feel  the 
value  of  an  easy  persuasiveness,  an  exquisite 
simplicity,  and  a  gentle  negligence  mingled 
with  ornament.     In  the  centre  of  the  place. 
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in  the  portico  of  the  principal  temple  (for 
there  would  be  several  in  the  enclosure), 
three  great  men  would  like  to  meet  often, 
and  when  they  were  together,  no  fourth, 
however  great,  would  dream  of  joining  their 
discourse  or  their  silence.  In  them  would 
be  seen  beauty,  proportion  in  greatness,  and 
that  perfect  harmony  which  appears  but  once 
in  the  full  youth  of  the  world.  Their  three 
names  have  become  the  ideal  of  art — Plato, 
Sophocles,  and  Demosthenes.  Those  demi- 
gods honoured,  we  see  a  numerous  and 
familiar  company  of  choice  spirits  who  follow, 
the  Cervantes  and  Molibres,  practical  painters 
of  life,  indulgent  friends  who  are  still  the 
first  of  benefactors,  who  laughingly  embrace 
all  mankind,  turn  man's  experience  to  gaiety, 
and  know  the  powerful  workings  of  a  sensible^ 
hearty,  and  legitimate  joy.  I  do  not  wish  to 
make  this  description,  w'hich  if  complete 
would  fill  a  volume,  any  longer.  In  the 
middle  ages,  believe  me,  Dante  would  occupy 
the  sacred  heights :  at  the  feet  of  the  singer 
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of  Paradise  all  Italy  would  be  spread  out  like 
a  garden  ;  Boccaccio  and  Ariosto  would  there 
disport  themselves,  and  Tasso  would  find 
again  the  orange  groves  of  Sorrento.  Usually 
a  corner  would  be  reserved  for  each  of  the 
various  nations,  but  the  authors  would  take 
delight  in  leaving  it,  and  in  their  travels 
would  recognise,  where  we  should  least  expect 
it,  brothers  or  masters.  Lucretius,  for  ex- 
ample, would  enjoy  discussing  the  origin  of 
the  world  and  the  reducing  of  chaos  to  order 
with  Milton.  But  both  arguing  from  their 
own  point  of  view,  they  would  only  agree  as 
regards  divine  pictures  of  poetry  and  nature. 
Such  are  our  classics ;  each  individual 
imagination  may  finish  the  sketch  and  choose 
the  group  preferred.  For  it  is  necessary  to 
make  a  choice,  and  the  first  condition  of 
taste,  after  obtaining  knowledge  of  all,  lies 
not  in  continual  travel,  but  in  rest  and  ces- 
sation from  wandering.  Nothing  blunts  and 
destroys  taste  so  much  as  endless  jouniey- 
ings  j  the  poetic  spirit  is  not  the  Wandering 
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Jew.  However,  when  I  speak  of  resting  and 
making  choice,  my  meaning  is  not  that  we 
are  to  imitate  those  who  charm  us  most 
among  our  masters  in  the  past.  Let  us  be 
content  to  know  them,  to  penetrate  them,  to 
admire  them;  but  let  us,  the  late-comers, 
endeavour  to  be  ourselves.  Let  us  have  the 
sincerity  and  naturalness  of  our  own  thoughts, 
of  our  own  feelings ;  so  much  is  always  pos- 
sible. To  that  let  us  add  what  is  more 
difficult,  elevation,  an  aim,  if  possible,  to- 
wards an  exalted  goal;  and  while  speaking 
our  own  language,  and  submitting  to  the 
conditions  of  the  times  in  which  we  live, 
whence  we  derive  our  strength  and  our  de- 
fects, let  us  ask  from  time  to  time,  our  brows 
lifted  towards  the  heights  and  our  eyes  fixed 
on  the  group  of  honoured  mortals :  wJiat 
would  they  say  of  us  ? 

But  why  speak  always  of  authors  and  writ- 
ings ?     Maybe  an  age  is  coming  when  there 
will  be  no  more  writing.     Happy  those  who 
read  and  read  again,  those  who  in  their  reading 
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can  follow  their  unrestrained  inclination ! 
There  comes  a  time  in  life  when,  all  our 
journeys  over,  our  experiences  ended,  there 
is  no  enjoyment  more  delightful  than  to  study 
and  thoroughly  examine  the  things  we  know, 
to  take  pleasure  in  what  we  feel,  and  in  see- 
ing and  seeing  again  the  people  we  love :  the 
pure  joys  of  our  maturity.  Then  it  is  that 
the  word  classic  takes  its  true  meaning,  and 
is  defined  for  every  man  of  taste  by  an  irre- 
sistible choice.  Then  taste  is  formed,  it  is 
shaped  and  definite ;  then  good  sense,  if  we 
are  to  possess  it  at  all,  is  perfected  in  us. 
We  have  neither  more  time  for  experiments, 
nor  a  desire  to  go  forth  in  search  of  pastures 
new.  We  cling  to  our  friends,  to  those 
proved  by  a  long  intercourse.  Old  wine,  old 
books,  old  friends.  We  say  to  ourselves  with 
Voltaire  in  these  delightful  lines  : — "  Let  us 
enjoy,  let  us  write,  let  us  live,  my  dear 
Horace  !  .  .  .  I  have  lived  longer  than  you  : 
my  verse  will  not  last  so  long.  But  on  the 
brink  of  the  tomb  I  shall  make  it  my  chief 
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care — to  follow  the  lessons  of  your  philosophy 
— to  despise  death  in  enjoying  life — to  read 
your  writings  full  of  charm  and  good  sense — 
as  we  drink  an  old  wine  which  revives  our 
senses." 

In  fact,  be  it  Horace  or  another  who  is  the 
author  preferred,  who  reflects  our  thoughts 
in  all  the  wealth  of  their  maturity,  of  some 
one  of  those  excellent  and  antique  minds 
shall  we  request  an  inter\-iew  at  every  mo- 
ment ;  of  some  one  of  them  shall  we  ask 
a  friendship  which  never  deceives,  which 
could  not  fail  us ;  to  some  one  of  them 
shall  we  appeal  for  that  sensation  of  serenity 
and  amenity  (we  have  often  need  of  it) 
which  reconciles  us  with  mankind  and  with 
ourselves. 
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By  George  Henry  Lewes 
1817— 1878 

The  rarity  of  good  books  in  every  depart- 
ment, and  the  enormous  quantity  of  imper- 
fect, insincere  books,  has  been  the  lament  of 
all  times.  The  complaint  being  as  old  as 
Literature  itself,  we  may  dismiss  without 
notice  all  the  accusations  which  throw  the 
burden  on  systems  of  education,  conditions 
of  society,  cheap  books,  levity  and  super- 
ficiality of  readers,  and  analogous  causes. 
None  of  these  can  be  a  vera  causa  ;  though 
each  may  have  had  its  special  influence  in 
determining  the  production  of  some  imperfect 
works.  The  main  cause  I  take  to  be  that 
indicated  in  Goethe's  aphorism :  "  In  this 
world  there  are  so  few  voices  and  so  many 
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echoes."  Books  are  generally  more  deficient 
in  sincerity  than  in  cleverness.  Talent  holds 
a  very  subordinate  position  in  Literature  to 
that  usually  assigned  to  it.  Indeed,  a  cursory 
inspection  of  the  Literature  of  our  day  will 
detect  an  abundance  of  remarkable  talent — 
that  is,  of  intellectual  agility,  apprehensive- 
ness,  wit,  fancy,  and  power  of  expression — 
which  is  nevertheless  impotent  to  rescue 
"  clever  writing "  from  neglect  or  contempt. 
It  is  unreal  splendour;  for  the  most  part 
mere  intellectual  fireworks.  In  Life,  as  in 
Literature,  our  admiration  for  mere  cleverness 
has  a  touch  of  contempt  in  it,  and  is  very 
unlike  the  respect  paid  to  character.  And 
justly  so.  No  talent  can  be  supremely  effect- 
ive unless  it  act  in  close  alliance  with  certain 
moral  qualities. 

Another  cause,  intimately  allied  with  the 
absence  of  moral  guidance  just  alluded  to,  is 
misdirection  of  talent.  Valuable  energy  is 
wasted  by  being  misdirected.  Men  are  con- 
stantly attempting,  without  special  aptitude, 
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work  for  which  special  aptitude  is  indispens- 
able. 

A  man  may  be  variously  accomplished,  and 
yet  be  a  feeble  poet.  He  may  be  a  real  poet, 
yet  a  feeble  dramatist.  He  may  have  drama- 
tic faculty,  yet  be  a  feeble  novelist.  He  may 
be  a  good  story-teller,  yet  a  shallow  thinker 
and  a  slip-shod  writer.  For  success  in  any 
special  kind  of  work  it  is  obvious  that  a 
special  talent  is  requisite  ;  but  obvious  as  this 
seems,  when  stated  as  a  general  proposition, 
it  rarely  serves  to  check  a  mistaken  presump- 
tion. There  are  many  writers  endowed  with 
a  certain  susceptibility  to  the  graces  and  re- 
finements of  Literature  which  has  been 
fostered  by  culture  till  they  have  mistaken  it 
for  native  power ;  and  these  men,  being 
really  destitute  of  native  power,  are  forced  to 
imitate  what  others  have  created.  They  can 
understand  how  a  man  may  have  musical 
sensibility  and  yet  not  be  a  good  singer  ;  but 
they  fail  to  understand,  at  least  in  their  own 
case,  how  a  man  may  have  literary  sensibility, 
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yet  not  be  a  good  story-teller  or  an  effective 
dramatist.  They  imagine  that  if  they  are 
cultivated  and  clever,  can  write  what  is 
delusively  called  a  "  brilliant  style,"  and  are 
familiar  with  the  masterpieces  of  Literature, 
they  must  be  more  competent  to  succeed  in 
fiction  or  the  drama  than  a  duller  man,  with 
a  plainer  style  and  slenderer  acquaintance 
with  the  "  best  models."  Had  they  distinctly 
conceived  the  real  aims  of  Literature  this 
mistake  would  often  have  been  avoided.  A 
recognition  of  the  aims  would  have  pressed 
on  their  attention  a  more  distinct  appreciation 
of  the  requirements. 

No  one  ever  doubted  that  special  aptitudes 
were  required  for  music,  mathematics,  draw- 
ing, or  for  wit ;  but  other  aptitudes  not  less 
special  are  seldom  recognized.  It  is  with 
authors  as  with  actors :  mere  delight  in  the 
art  deludes  them  into  the  belief  that  they 
could  be  artists.  There  are  born  actors,  as 
there  are  born  authors.  To  an  observant 
eye  such  men  reveal  their  native  endowments. 
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Even  in  conversation  they  spontaneously 
throw  themselves  into  the  characters  they 
speak  of.  They  mimic,  often  quite  uncon- 
sciously, the  speech  and  gesture  of  the  person. 
They  dramatise  when  they  narrate.  Other 
men  with  little  of  this  faculty,  but  with  only 
so  much  of  it  as  will  enable  them  to  imitate 
the  tones  and  gestures  of  some  admired 
actor,  are  misled  by  their  vanity  into  the 
belief  that  they  also  are  actors,  that  they  also 
could  move  an  audience  as  their  original 
moves  it. 

In  Literature  we  see  a  few  original  writers, 
and  a  crowd  of  imitators  :  men  of  special 
aptitudes,  and  men  who  mistake  their  power 
of  repeating  with  slight  variation  what  others 
have  done,  for  a  power  of  creating  anew. 
The  imitator  sees  that  it  is  easy  to  do  that 
which  has  already  been  done.  He  intends 
to  improve  on  it ;  to  add  from  his  own  stores 
something  which  the  originator  could  not 
give ;  to  lend  it  the  lustre  of  a  richer  mind  ; 
to  make  this  situation  more  impressive,  and 
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that  character  more  natural.  He  is  vividly 
impressed  with  the  imperfections  of  the 
original.  And  it  is  a  perpetual  puzzle  to  him 
why  the  public,  which  applauds  his  imperfect 
predecessor,  stupidly  fails  to  recognize  his 
own  obvious  improvements. 

It  is  from  such  men  that  the  cry  goes  forth 
about  neglected  genius  and  public  caprice. 
In  secret  they  despise  many  a  distinguished 
writer,  and  privately,  if  not  publicly,  assert 
themselves  as  immeasurably  superior.  The 
success  of  a  Dumas  is  to  them  a  puzzle  and 
an  irritation.  They  do  not  understand  that 
a  man  becomes  distinguished  in  virtue  of 
some  special  talent  properly  directed ;  and 
that  their  obscurity  is  due  either  to  the 
absence  of  a  special  talent,  or  to  its  misdirec- 
tion. They  may  probably  be  superior  to 
Dumas  in  general  culture,  or  various  ability ; 
it  is  in  particular  ability  that  they  are  his 
inferiors.  They  may  be  conscious  of  wider 
knowledge,  a  more  exquisite  sensibility,  and 
a  finer  taste  more  finely  cultivated ;  yet  they 
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have  failed  to  produce  any  impression  on  the 
public  in  a  direction  where  the  despised 
favourite  has  produced  a  strong  impression. 
They  are  thus  thrown  upon  the  alternative  of 
supposing  that  he  has  had  "  the  luck  "  denied 
to  them,  or  that  the  public  taste  is  degraded 
and  prefers  trash.  Both  opinions  are  serious 
mistakes.  Both  injure  the  mind  that  harbours 
them. 

In  how  far  is  success  a  test  of  merit  ? 
Rigorously  considered,  it  is  an  absolute  test. 
Nor  is  such  a  conclusion  shaken  by  the  un- 
deniable fact  that  temporary  applause  is  often 
secured  by  works  which  have  no  lasting  value. 
For  we  must  always  ask.  What  is  the  nature 
of  the  applause,  and  from  what  circles  does 
it  rise  ?  A  work  which  appears  at  a  particular 
juncture,  and  suits  the  fleeting  wants  of  the 
hour,  flattering  the  passions  of  the  hour,  may 
make  a  loud  noise,  and  bring  its  author  into 
strong  relief.  This  is  not  luck,  but  a  certain 
fitness  between  the  author's  mind  and  the 
public  needs.  He  who  first  seizes  the 
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occasion,  may  be  for  general  purposes  in- 
trinsically a  feebler  man  than  many  who 
stand  listless  or  hesitating  till  the  moment  be 
passed ;  but  in  Literature,  as  in  Life,  a  sudden 
promptitude  outrivals  vacillating  power. 

Generally  speaking,  however,  this  prompti- 
tude has  but  rare  occasions  for  achieving 
success.  We  may  lay  it  down  as  a  rule  that 
no  work  ever  succeeded,  even  for  a  day,  but 
it  deserved  that  success  ;  no  work  ever  failed 
but  under  conditions  which  made  failure  in- 
evitable. This  will  seem  hard  to  men  who 
feel  that  in  their  case  neglect  arises  from 
prejudice  or  stupidity.  Yet  it  is  true  even  in 
extreme  cases ;  true  even  when  the  work 
once  neglected  has  since  been  acknowledged 
superior  to  the  works  which  for  a  time  eclij)sed 
it.  Success,  temporary  or  enduring,  is  the 
measure  of  the  relation,  temporary  or  endur- 
ing, which  exists  between  a  work  and  the 
public  mind.  The  millet  seed  may  be  in- 
trinsically less  valuable  than  a  pearl ;  but  the 
hungry   cock    wisely    neglected    the    pearl, 
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because  pearls  could  not,  and  millet  seeds 
could,  appease  his  hunger.  Who  shall  say 
how  much  of  the  subsequent  success  of  a 
once  neglected  work  is  due  to  the  preparation 
of  the  public  mind  through  the  works  which 
for  a  time  eclipsed  it  ? 

Let  us  look  candidly  at  this  matter.  It 
interests  us  all ;  for  we  have  all  more  or  less 
to  contend  against  public  misconception,  no 
less  than  against  our  own  defects.  The 
object  of  Literature  is  to  instruct,  to  animate, 
or  to  amuse.  Any  book  which  does  one  of 
these  things  succeeds ;  any  book  which  does 
none  of  these  things  fails.  Failure  is  the  in- 
dication of  an  inability  to  perform  what  was 
attempted  :  the  aim  was  misdirected,  or  the 
arm  was  too  weak  :  in  either  case  the  mark 
has  not  been  hit. 

"  The  public  taste  is  degraded."  Perhaps 
so ;  and  perhaps  not.  But  in  granting  a 
want  of  due  preparation  in  the  public,  we 
only  grant  that  the  author  has  missed  his 
aim,     A  reader  cannot  be  expected  to   be 
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interested  in  ideas  which  are  not  presented 
intelligibly  to  him,  nor  delighted  by  art  which 
does  not  touch  him ;  and  for  the  WTiter  to 
imply  that  he  furnishes  arguments,  but  does 
not  pretend  to  furnish  brains  to  understand 
the  arguments,  is  arrogance.  What  Goethe 
says  about  the  most  legible  handwriting  being 
illegible  in  the  twilight,  is  doubtless  true ; 
and  should  be  oftener  borne  in  mind  by 
frivolous  objectors,  who  declare  they  do  not 
understand  this  or  do  not  admire  that,  as  if 
their  want  of  taste  and  understanding  were 
rather  creditable  than  othenvise,  and  were 
decisive  proofs  of  an  author's  insignificance. 
But  this  reproof,  which  is  telling  against  in- 
dividuals, has  no  justice  as  against  the  public. 
For — and  this  is  generally  lost  sight  of — the 
public  is  composed  of  the  class  or  classes 
directly  addressed  by  any  work,  and  not  of 
the  heterogeneous  mass  of  readers.  Mathe- 
maticians do  not  write  for  the  circulating 
library.  Science  is  not  addressed  to  poets. 
Philosophy  is  meant  for  students,  not  for 
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idle  readers.  If  the  members  of  a  class  do 
not  understand, — if  those  directly  addressed 
fail  to  listen,  or  listening,  fail  to  recognize  a 
power  in  the  voice, — surely  the  fault  lies  with 
the  speaker,  who,  having  attempted  to  secure 
their  attention  and  enlighten  their  under- 
standings, has  failed  in  the  attempt.  The 
mathematician  who  is  without  value  to  mathe- 
maticians, the  thinker  who  is  obscure  or 
meaningless  to  thinkers,  the  dramatist  who 
fails  to  move  the  pit,  may  be  wise,  may  be 
eminent,  but  as  an  author  he  has  failed.  He 
attempted  to  make  his  wisdom  and  his  power 
operate  on  the  minds  of  others.  He  has 
missed  his  mark.  Margaritas  ante  porcos  I 
is  the  soothing  maxim  of  a  disappointed  self- 
love.  But  we,  who  look  on,  may  sometimes 
doubt  whether  they  were  pearls  thus  ineffect- 
ually thrown  ;  and  always  doubt  the  judicious- 
ness of  strewing  pearls  before  swine. 

The  prosperity  of  a  book  lies  in  the  minds 
of  readers.  Public  knowledge  and  public 
taste  fluctuate ;  and  there  come  times  when 
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works  which  were  once  capable  of  instructing 
and  delighting  thousands  lose  their  power, 
and  works,  before  neglected,  emerge  into 
renown.  A  small  minority  to  whom  these 
works  appealed  has  gradually  become  a  large 
minority,  and  in  the  evolution  of  opinion  will 
perhaps  become  the  majority.  No  man  can 
pretend  to  say  that  the  work  neglected  to-day 
will  not  be  a  household  word  to-morrow;  or 
that  the  pride  and  glory  of  our  age  will  not 
be  covered  with  cobwebs  on  the  bookshelves 
of  our  children.  Those  works  alone  can 
have  enduring  success  which  successfully 
appeal  to  what  is  permanent  in  human  nature 
— which,  while  suiting  the  taste  of  the  day, 
contain  truths  and  beauty  deeper  than  the 
opinions  and  tastes  of  the  day  ;  but  even 
temporary  success  implies  a  certain  temporary 
fitness.  In  Homer,  Sophocles,  Dante,  Shake- 
speare, Cervantes,  we  are  made  aware  of  much 
that  no  longer  accords  with  the  wisdom  or  the 
taste  of  our  day, — temporary  and  immature 
expressions  of  fluctuating  opinions, — but  we 
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are  also  aware  of  much  that  is  both  true  and 
noble  now,  and  will  be  so  for  ever. 

It  is  only  posterity  that  can  decide  whether 
the  success  or  failure  shall  be  enduring ;  for 
it  is  only  posterity  that  can  reveal  whether 
the  relation  now  existing  between  the  work 
and  the  public  mind  is  or  is  not  liable  to 
fluctuation.  Yet  no  man  really  writes  for 
posterity ;  no  man  ought  to  do  so.  "  Who 
is  to  amuse  the  present  ? "  asks  the  wise 
Merry  Andrew  in  Faust.  We  must  leave 
posterity  to  choose  its  own  idols.  There  is, 
however,  this  chance  in  favour  of  any  work 
which  has  once  achieved  success,  that  what 
has  pleased  one  generation  may  please  another, 
because  it  may  be  based  upon  a  truth  or 
beauty  which  cannot  die ;  and  there  is  this 
chance  against  any  work  which  has  once 
failed,  that  its  unfitness  may  be  owing  to 
some  falsehood  or  imperfection  which  cannot 
live. 
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By  Rev.  R.  A.  Willmott 
1809 — 1862 

There  are  two  aspects  under  which  we 
might  regard  language,  as  a  channel  for  com- 
municating instruction  and  pleasure.  One 
would  be  Speech.  How  astonishing  it  is  to 
know  that  a  man  may  stand  in  the  crowd  of 
learned  or  ignorant,  thoughtful  or  reckless 
hearers — all  the  elements  of  reason  and  pas- 
sion tumultuouslj'  tossed  together — and  knock 
at  the  door  of  each  heart  in  succession  ! 
Think  how  this  wonder  has  been  wrought 
already.  By  Demosthenes  waving  the  stormy 
democracy  into  a  calm,  from  a  sunny  hill-side  ; 
by  Plato  enchaining  the  souls  of  his  disciples, 
under  the  boughs  of  a  dim  plane-tree ;  by 
Cicero  in  the  stern  silence  of  the  Forum  ;  by 
our  own  Chatham  in  the  chapel  of  St.  Stephen. 
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They  knocked  and  entered;  wandered  through 
the  bosoms  of  their  hearers ;  threaded  the 
dark  labyrinths  of  feeling ;  aroused  the  fiercest 
passions  in  their  lone  concealment.  They 
did  more.  In  every  heart  they  erected  a 
throne,  and  gave  laws.  The  Athenian  popu- 
lace started  up  with  one  accord  and  one  cry 
to  march  upon  Philip ;  the  Senate  throbbed 
with  indignation  at  Catiline ;  and  the  British 
Parliament  was  dissolved  for  a  few  hours, 
that  it  might  recover  from  the  wand  of  the 
enchanter. 

But  it  is  in  the  second  manifestation  of 
language  that  the  most  marvellous  faculty 
resides  :  the  written  outlives  and  out-dazzles 
the  spoken  word.  The  life  of  rhetoric 
perishes  with  the  rhetorician ;  it  darkens  with 
his  eye,  stiffens  with  his  hand,  freezes  with 
his  tongue.  The  bows  of  eloquence  are 
buried  with  the  archers.  Where  is  the  splen- 
did declamation  of  Bolingbroke  ?  It  has 
vanished,  like  his  own  image,  from  the  grass- 
plots  of  Twickenham. 
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That  intellect,  to  which  the  printing-press 
gives  a  body,  an  unquenchable  spirit  inhabits. 
Literature  is  the  immortality  of  speech.  It 
embalms  for  all  ages  the  departed  kings  of 
learning,  and  watches  over  their  repose  in 
the  eternal  pyramids  of  Fame.  The  sumptu- 
ous cities  which  have  lighted  the  world  since 
the  beginning  of  Time,  are  now  beheld  only 
in  the  pictures  of  the  historian  or  the  poet. 
Homer  rebuilds  Troy,  and  Thucydides  re- 
news the  war  of  Peloponnesus.  The  dart 
that  pierced  the  Persian  breast-plate  moulders 
in  the  dust  of  Marathon ;  but  the  arrow  of 
Pindar  quivers,  at  this  hour,  with  the  life  of 
his  bow ;  like  the  discus  of  Hippomedon, 
"  Jamque  procul  meminit  dextrss,  servatque  tenorem." 

We  look  with  grateful  eyes  upon  this  pre- 
servative power  of  literature.  When  the 
Gothic  night  descended  over  Europe,  Virgil 
and  Livy  were  nearly  forgotten  and  unknown  ; 
but  far  away,  in  lone  corners  of  the  earth 
amid  silence  and  shadow,  the  ritual  of  Genius 
continued  to  be  solemnized :  without,    were 
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barbarism,  storm,  and  darkness  ;  within, 
light,  fragrance,  and  music.  So  the  sacred 
fire  of  Learning  burnt  upon  its  scattered 
shrines,  until  torch  after  torch  carried  the 
flame  over  the  world. 

One  of  the  Spanish  romancers  shows 
Cydippe  contemplating  herself  in  a  glass,  and 
the  power  of  Venus  making  the  reflection 
permanent.  The  fable  has  a  new  and  a 
pleasanter  reading  in  the  history  of  Literature. 
A  book  becomes  a  mirror,  with  the  author's 
face  shining  over  it.  Talent  only  gives  an 
imperfect  image — the  broken  glimmer  of  a 
countenance.  But  the  features  of  Genius 
remain  unruffled.  Time  guards  the  shadow. 
Beauty,  the  spiritual  Venus — whose  children 
are  the  Tassos,  the  Spensers,  the  Bacons — 
breathes  the  magic  of  her  love,  and  fixes  the 
face  for  ever. 

These  glasses  of  fancy,  eloquence,  or  wis- 
dom, possess  a  stranger  power.  Illuminated 
by  the  sun  of  Fame,  they  throw  rays  over 
watchful  and  reverent  admirers.  The  be- 
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holder  carries  away  some  of  the  gilding  lustre. 
And  thus  it  happens  that  the  light  of  Genius 
never  sets,  but  sheds  itself  upon  other  faces, 
in  different  hues  of  splendour.  Homer  glows 
in  the  softened  beauty  of  Virgil,  and  Spenser 
revives  in  the  decorated  learning  of  Gray. 

Art  has  been  less  happy  in  its  self-pro- 
tection. Look  at  Correggio's  "  Notte,"  where 
the  light  breaks  from  the  Heavenly  Child. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  a 
director  of  the  Dresden  Gallery  removed  the 
toning,  and  deprived  the  picture  of  one  of  its 
fairest  charms.  Fifty  years  ago,  observers 
complained  that  the  colour  was  gone  from 
the  "  Cornaro  Family "  of  Titian.  The 
Helen  of  Homer  and  the  Faerie  Queene  of 
Spenser  are  safe  from  such  a  catastrophe. 
Lalage  has  not  lost  a  dimple.  The  tears 
still  glisten  in  the  eyes  of  Erminia.  The 
coarsest  rubbings  of  critical  pens,  or  the 
harsher  resolvents  of  digamma  and  allegory, 
have  left  the  features,  and  even  the  bloom  of 
expression,  unimpaired. 
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The  poem,  or  the  histor)',  is  also  protected 
from  the  restorer.  Lord  Orford  told  Gilpin 
that  the  great  Vandyck  at  Wilton  had  been 
retouched  by  an  inferior  pencil,  to  which 
some  of  its  discord  of  colours  may  be 
attributed.  Dryden  constructed  a  graceful 
allegory  of  Time,  leaning  over  the  work  of  a 
great  master,  with  that  ready  pencil  and 
ripening  hand  which 

"  Mellow  the  colours  and  imbrown  the  tint." 
But  Pope  wrote  the  true  story  of  Art  when 
he  said,  with  the  exquisite  taste  and  feeling 
with  which  he  always  spoke  of  painters,  as 
Milton  of  music,  and  Thomson  of  scenery, — 

"  So  when  the  faithful  pencil  has  designed 
Some  bright  idea  of  the  master's  mind, 
When  a  new  world  leaps  out  at  his  command, 
And  ready  nature  waits  upon  his  liand  ; 
When  the  ripe  colours  soften  and  unite, 
And  sweetly  melt  into  just  shade  and  light ; 
Wlien  mellowing  years  their  full  perfection  give, 
And  each  bold  figure  just  begins  to  live. 
The  treacherous  colours  the  fair  art  betray, 
And  all  the  bright  creation  fades  away." 

It  is  not  pretended  that  the  genius  of  the 
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pen  is  safe  from  all  casualties  that  beset  his 
brother  of  the  pencil.  I  have  not  forgotten 
Hume's  letter  to  Robertson  about  the  gentle- 
man who,  sending  for  a  pound  of  raisins, 
received  them  wrapped  up  in  the  Doctor's 
highly-drawn  character  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
Literature  has  its  complaint  as  well  as  its 
paean.  The  splendid  libraries  of  Rome  are 
consumed  by  fire,  and  the  unknown  treasures 
of  Greece  perish  in  the  sack  of  Constanti- 
nople. Still  the  poet  and  the  historian 
maintain  their  supremacy  over  the  artist  and 
the  sculptor.  A  mob  shatters  into  dust  that 
statue  of  Minerva  whose  limbs  seemed  to 
breathe  under  the  flowing  robe,  and  her  lips 
to  move  ;  but  the  fierceness  of  the  Goth,  the 
ignorance  of  the  Crusader,  and  the  frenzy  of 
the  polemic,  have  not  destroyed  or  mutilated 
Penelope  and  Electra.  Apelles  dies  ;  ^schy- 
ius  Uves.  And  if  we  have  lost  Phidias, 
Homer  gives  us  a  Jupiter  in  gold. 
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By  William  Hazlitt 
1778— 1830 

I  HATE  to  read  new  books.  There  are  twenty 
or  thirty  volumes  that  I  have  read  over  and 
over  again,  and  these  are  the  only  ones  that 
I  have  any  desire  ever  to  read  at  all.  It 
was  a  long  time  before  I  could  bring  myself 
to  sit  down  to  the  Tales  of  My  Landlord^  but 
now  that  author's  works  have  made  a  con- 
siderable addition  to  my  scanty  library.  I 
am  told  that  some  of  Lady  Morgan's  are 
good,  and  have  been  recommended  to  look 
into  Atiastasms;  but  I  have  not  yet  ventured 
upon  that  task.  A  lady,  the  other  day,  could 
not  refrain  from  expressing  her  surprise  to  a 
friend,  who  said  he  had  been  reading  Del- 
phine: — she  asked, — If  it  had  not  been 
published  some  time  back?  Women  judge 
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of  books  as  they  do  of  fashions  or  com- 
plexions, which  are  admired  only  "  in  their 
newest  gloss."  That  is  not  my  way.  I  am 
not  one  of  those  who  trouble  the  circulating 
libraries  much,  or  pester  the  booksellers  for 
mail-coach  copies  of  standard  periodical 
publications.  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  greatly 
addicted  to  black-letter,  but  I  profess  myself 
well  versed  in  the  marble  bindings  of  Andrew 
Millar,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century;  nor 
does  my  taste  revolt  at  Thurlow's  State 
FaperSy  in  russia  leather;  or  an  ample  im- 
pression of  Sir  William  Temple's  Essays, 
with  a  portrait  after  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller  in 
front.  I  do  not  think  altogether  the  worse  of 
a  book  for  having  survived  the  author  a 
generation  or  two,  I  have  more  confidence 
in  the  dead  than  the  living.  Contemporary 
writers  may  generally  be  divided  into  two 
classes — one's  friends  or  one's  foes.  Of  the 
first  we  are  compelled  to  think  too  well,  and 
of  the  last  we  are  disposed  to  think  too  ill, 
to  receive  much  genuine  pleasure  from  the 
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perusal,  or  to  judge  fairly  of  the  merits  of 
either.  One  candidate  for  literary  fame,  who 
happens  to  be  of  our  acquaintance,  writes 
finely,  and  like  a  man  of  genius ;  but  un- 
fortunately has  a  foolish  face,  which  spoils 
a  delicate  passage ;  another  inspires  us  with 
the  highest  respect  for  his  personal  talents 
and  character,  but  does  not  quite  come  up  to 
our  expectations  in  print.  All  these  contra- 
dictions and  petty  details  interrupt  the  calm 
current  of  our  reflections.  If  you  want  to 
know  what  any  of  the  authors  were  who  lived 
before  our  time,  and  are  still  objects  of 
anxious  enquiry',  you  have  only  to  look  into 
their  works.  But  the  dust  and  smoke  and 
noise  of  modern  literature  have  nothing  in 
common  with  the  pure,  silent  air  of  im- 
mortality. 

When  I  take  up  a  work  that  I  have  read 
before  (the  oftener  the  better),  I  know  what 
I  have  to  expect.  The  satisfaction  is  not 
lessened  by  being  anticipated.  When  the 
entertainment  is  altogether  new,  I  sit  down 
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to  it  as  I  should  to  a  strange  dish — turn  and 
pick  out  a  bit  here  and  there,  and  am  in 
doubt  what  to  think  of  the  composition. 
There  is  a  want  of  confidence  and  security 
to  second  appetite.  New-fangled  books  are 
also  like  made-dishes  in  this  respect,  that 
they  are  generally  little  else  than  hashes  and 
rifacchnenti  of  what  has  been  served  up  entire 
and  in  a  more  natural  state  at  other  times. 
Besides,  in  thus  turning  to  a  well-known 
author,  there  is  not  only  an  assurance  that 
my  time  will  not  be  thrown  awa)',  or  my 
palate  nauseated  with  the  most  insipid  or 
vilest  trash,  but  I  shake  hands  with,  and  look 
an  old,  tried,  and  valued  friend  in  the  face, 
compare  notes,  and  chat  the  hours  away.  It 
is  true,  we  form  dear  friendships  with  such 
ideal  guests — dearer,  alas  !  and  more  lasting, 
than  those  with  our  most  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. In  reading  a  book  which  is  an  old 
favourite  with  me  (say  the  first  novel  I  ever 
read)  I  not  only  have  the  pleasure  of  imagin- 
ation and  of  a  critical  relish  of  the  work,  but 
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the  pleasures  of  memory  added  to  it.  It  re- 
calls the  same  feelings  and  associations  which 
I  had  in  first  reading  it,  and  which  I  can 
never  have  again  in  any  other  way.  Standard 
productions  of  this  kind  are  links  in  the 
chain  of  our  conscious  being.  They  bind 
together  the  different  scattered  divisions  of 
our  personal  identity.  They  are  landmarks 
and  guides  in  our  journey  through  life.  They 
are  pegs  and  loops  on  which  we  can  hang  up, 
or  from  which  we  can  take  down,  at  pleasure, 
the  wardrobe  of  a  moral  imagination,  the 
relics  of  our  best  affections,  the  tokens  and 
records  of  our  happiest  hours.  They  are  "for 
thoughts  and  for  remembrance  !  "  They  are 
like  Fortunatus's  Wishing  Cap — they  give  us 
the  best  riches — those  of  Fancy  ;  and  trans- 
port us,  not  over  half  the  globe,  but  (which  is 
better)  over  half  our  lives,  at  a  word's  notice  ! 
My  father  Shandy  solaced  himself  with 
Bruscambille.  Give  me  for  this  purpose  a 
volume  of  PeregriJie  Pickle  or  Tom  Jones. 
Open    either    of    them,    anywhere — at    the 
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Memoirs  of  Lady  Vane,  or  the  adventures 
at  the  masquerade  with  Lady  Bellaston,  or 
the  disputes  between  Thwackum  and  Square, 
or  the  escape  of  Molly  Seagrim,  or  the 
incident  of  Sophia  and  her  muff,  or  the 
edifying  prolixity  of  her  aunt's  lecture — and 
there  I  find  the  same  delightful,  busy,  bustling 
scene  as  ever,  and  feel  myself  the  same  as 
'  when  I  was  first  introduced  into  the  midst  of 
it.  Nay,  sometimes  the  sight  of  an  odd 
volume  of  these  good  old  English  authors  on 
a  stall,  or  the  name  lettered  on  the  back 
among  others  on  the  shelves  of  a  librar\', 
answers  the  purpose,  revives  the  whole  train 
of  ideas,  and  sets  "the  puppets  dallying." 
Twenty  years  are  struck  off  the  list,  and  I  am 
a  child  again.  A  sage  philosopher,  who  was 
not  a  very  wise  man,  said,  that  he  should  like 
very  well  to  be  young  again,  if  he  could  take 
his  experience  along  with  him.  This  ingenious 
person  did  not  seem  to  be  aware,  by  the 
gravity  of  his  remark,  that  the  great  advantage 
of  being  young  is  to  be  without  this  weight 
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of  experience,  which  he  would  fain  place 
upon  the  shoulders  of  youth,  and  which 
never  comes  too  late  with  years.  Oh  !  what 
a  privilege  to  be  able  to  let  this  hump,  like 
Christian's  burthen,  drop  from  off  one's 
back,  and  transport  oneself,  by  the  help  of  a 
little  musty  duodecimo,  to  the  time  when 
"  ignorance  was  bliss,"  aiad  when  we  first  got 
a  peep  at  the  raree-show  of  the  world,  through 
the  glass  of  fiction — gazing  at  mankind,  as 
we  do  at  wild  beasts  in  a  menagerie,  through 
the  bars  of  their  cages — or  at  curiosities  in  a 
museum,  that  we  must  not  touch !  For 
myself,  not  only  are  the  old  ideas  of  the 
contents  of  the  work  brought  back  to  my 
mind  in  all  their  vividness,  but  the  old 
associations  of  the  faces  and  persons  of  those 
I  then  knew,  as  they  were  in  their  lifetime — 
the  place  where  I  sat  to  read  the  volume,  the 
day  when  I  got  it,  the  feeling  of  the  air,  the 
fields,  the  sky — return,  and  all  my  early 
impressions  with  them.  This  is  better  to  me — 
those  places,  those  times,  those  persons,  and 
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those  feelings  that  come  across  me  as  I 
retrace  the  story  and  devour  the  page,  are  to 
me  better  far  than  the  wet  sheets  of  the  last 
new  novel  from  the  Ballantyne  press,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  Minerva  press  in  Leadenhall 
Street.  It  is  hke  visiting  the  scenes  of  early 
youth.  I  think  of  the  time  "  when  I  was  in 
my  father's  house,  and  my  path  ran  down 
with  butter  and  honey  " — when  I  was  a  little, 
thoughtless  child,  and  had  no  other  wish  or 
care  but  to  con  my  daily  task,  and  be  happy  1 
Totn  Jones,  I  remember,  was  the  first  work 
that  broke  the  spell.  It  came  down  in  num- 
bers once  a  fortnight,  in  Cooke's  pocket- 
edition,  embellished  with  cuts.  I  had  hitherto 
read  only  in  school-books,  and  a  tiresome 
ecclesiastical  history  (with  the  exception  of 
Mrs.  Radcliffe's  Romance  of  the  Forest) :  but 
this  had  a  different  relish  with  it — "sweet  in 
the  mouth,"  though  not  "  bitter  in  the  belly." 
It  smacked  of  the  world  I  lived  in,  and  in 
which  I  was  to  live — and  showed  me  groups, 
"gay  creatures"  not  "of  the  element,"  but 
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of  the  earth  ;  not  "  living  in  the  clouds,"  but 
travelling  the  same  road  that  I  did ; — some 
that  had  passed  on  before  me,  and  others 
that  might  soon  overtake  me.  My  heart  had 
palpitated  at  the  thoughts  of  a  boarding- 
school  ball,  or  gala-day  at  Midsummer  or 
Christmas  :  but  the  world  I  had  found  out  in 
Cooke's  edition  of  the  British  Novelists  was 
to  me  a  dance  through  life,  a  perpetual  gala- 
day.  The  sixpenny  numbers  of  this  work 
regularly  contrived  to  leave  off  just  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence,  and  in  the  nick  of  a 
story,  where  Tom  Jones  discovers  Square 
behind  the  blanket.  With  what  eagerness  I 
used  to  look  forward  to  the  next  number,  and 
open  the  prints !  Ah  !  never  again  shall  I 
feel  the  enthusiastic  delight  with  which  I 
gazed  at  the  figures,  and  anticipated  the  story 
and  adventures  of  Major  Bath  and  Commo- 
dore Trunnion,  of  Trim  and  my  Uncle  Toby, 
of  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  and  Dapple,  of 
Gil  Bias  and  Dame  Lorenzo  Sephora,  of 
Laura  and  the  fair  Lucretia,  whose  lips  open 
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and  shut  like  buds  of  roses.  To  what  name- 
less ideas  did  they  give  rise — with  what  airy 
delights  I  filled  up  the  outlines,  as  I  hung  in 
silence  over  the  page !  Let  me  still  recall 
them,  that  they  may  breathe  fresh  life  into 
me,  and  that  I  may  live  that  birthday  of 
thought  and  romantic  pleasure  over  again ! 
Talk  of  the  ideal!  This  is  the  only  true 
ideal — the  heavenly  tints  of  Fancy  reflected 
in  the  bubbles  that  float  upon  the  spring-tide 
of  human  life. 

"O  Memory  !  shield  me  from  the  world's  poor  strife, 
And  give  those  scenes  thine  everlasting  life  !  " 

I  read  a  few  poets,  which  did  not  much 
hit  my  taste — for  I  would  have  the  reader 
understand,  I  am  deficient  in  the  faculty  of 
imagination;  but  I  fell  early  upon  French 
romances  and  philosophy,  and  devoured  them 
tooth-and-nail.  Many  a  dainty  repast  have  I 
made  of  the  New  Eloise ; — the  description 
of  the  kiss ;  the  excursion  on  the  water  ;  the 
letter  of  St.  Preux,  recalling  the  time  of  their 
first  loves ;  and  the  account  of  Julia's  death ; 
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these  I  read  over  and  over  again  with  un- 
speakable delight  and  wonder.  Some  years 
after,  when  I  met  with  this  work  again,  I 
found  I  had  lost  nearly  my  whole  relish  for  it 
(except  some  few  parts),  and  was,  I  remember, 
very  much  mortified  with  the  change  in  my 
taste,  which  I  sought  to  attribute  to  the 
smallness  and  gilt  edges  of  the  edition  I  had 
bought,  and  its  being  perfumed  with  rose- 
leaves. 

Books  have  in  a  great  measure  lost  their 
power  over  me ;  nor  can  I  revive  the  same 
interest  in  them  as  formerly.  I  perceive 
when  a  thing  is  good,  rather  than  feel  it.  It 
is  true, 

"  Marcian  Colonna  is  a  dainty  book  ; " 

and  the  reading  of  Mr.  Keats's  Eve  of  St. 
Agnes  lately  made  me  regret  that  I  was 
not  young  again.  The  beautiful  and  tender 
images  there  conjured  up,  "come  like 
shadows  —  so  depart."  The  tiger-moth's 
wings,  which  he  has  spread  over  his  rich 
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poetic  blazonry,  just  flit  across  my  fancy;  the 

gorgeous  twilight  window  which  he  has 
painted  over  again  in  his  verse,  to  me 
"  blushes  "  almost  in  vain  *'  with  blood  of 
queens  and  kings."  I  know  how  I  should 
have  felt  at  one  time  in  reading  such  passages; 
and  that  is  all.  The  sharp  luscious  flavour, 
the  fine  aroma  is  fled,  and  nothing  but  the 
stalk,  the  bran,  the  husk  of  literature  is  left. 
If  any  one  were  to  ask  me  what  I  read  now, 
I  might  answer  with  my  lord  Hamlet  in  the 
play — "Words,  words,  words." — "What  is 
the  matter  ?  " — "  Nothing  !  "  — They  have 
scarce  a  meaning.  But  it  was  not  always  so. 
There  was  a  time  when  to  my  thinking, 
ever)'  word  was  a  flower  or  a  pearl,  like  those 
which  dropped  from  the  mouth  of  the  little 
peasant-girl  in  the  Fair)'  tale,  or  Uke  those 
that  fall  from  the  great  preacher  in  the 
Caledonian  Chapel  !  I  drank  of  the  stream 
of  knowledge  that  tempted,  bat  did  not 
mock  my  Hps,  as  of  the  river  of  life,  freely. 
How  eagerly  I  slaked  my  thirst  of  German 
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sentiment,  "  as  the  hart  that  panteth  for  the 
water-springs;"  how  I  bathed  and  revelled, 
and  added  my  floods  of  tears  to  Goethe's 
Sorrows  of  IVerter,  and  to  Schiller's  Robbers. 
I  think  I  comprehend  something  of  the 
characteristic  part  of  Shakespeare  ;  and  in 
him  indeed  all  is  characteristic,  even  the 
nonsense  and  poetry.  I  believe  it  was  the 
celebrated  Sir  Humphry  Davy  who  used  to 
say,  that  Shakespeare  was  rather  a  meta- 
physician than  a  poet.  At  any  rate,  it  was 
not  ill  said.  I  wish  that  I  had  sooner  known 
the  dramatic  writers  contemporary  with 
Shakespeare ;  for  in  looking  them  over 
about  a  year  ago,  I  almost  revived  my  old 
passion  for  reading,  and  my  old  delight  in 
books,  though  they  were  very  nearly  new  to 
me.  The  Periodical  Essayists  I  read  long 
ago.  The  Spectator  I  liked  extremely :  but 
the  Tatler  took  my  fancy  most.  I  read  the 
others  soon  after,  the  Rambler^  the  Adventurer, 
the  World,  the  Connoisseur.  I  was  not  sorry 
to  get  to  the  end  of  them,  and  have  no  desire 
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to  go  regularly  through  them  again.  I  con- 
sider myself  a  thorough  adept  in  Richardson. 
I  like  the  longest  of  his  novels  best,  and 
think  no  part  of  them  tedious ;  nor  should  I 
ask  to  have  anything  better  to  do  than  to 
read  them  from  beginning  to  end,  to  take 
them  up  when  I  chose,  and  lay  them  down 
when  I  was  tired,  in  some  old  family  mansion 
in  the  country,  till  every  word  and  syllable 
relating  to  the  bright  Clarissa,  the  divine 
Clementina,  the  beautiful  Pamela,  "with 
every  trick  and  line  of  their  sweet  favour," 
were  once  more  "  graven  in  my  heart's  table." 
There  are  other  authors  whom  I  have 
never  read,  and  yet  whom  I  have  frequently 
had  a  great  desire  to  read,  from  some  circum- 
stance relating  to  them.  Among  these  is 
Lord  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Grand  Re- 
bellion^ after  which  I  have  a  hankering,  from 
hearing  it  spoken  of  by  good  judges — from 
my  interest  in  the  events,  and  knowledge  of 
the  characters  from  other  sources,  and  from 
having  seen  fine  portraits  of  most  of  them. 
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I  like  to  read  a  well-penned  character,  and 
Clarendon  is  said  to  have  been  a  master  in 
his  way.  I  should  like  to  read  Froissart's 
Chronicles,  Holinshed  and  Stowe,  and  Fuller's 
Worthies.  I  intend,  whenever  I  can,  to  read 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher  all  through.  Tliere 
are  fifty-two  of  their  plays,  and  I  have  only 
read  a  dozen  or  fourteen  of  them.  "  A  Wife 
for  a  Month  "  and  "  Thierry  and  Theodoret " 
are,  I  am  told,  delicious,  and  I  can  believe  it. 
I  should  like  to  read  the  speeches  in  Thucy- 
dides,  and  Guicciardini's  History  of  Florence, 
and  Don  Quixote  in  the  original.  I  have 
often  thought  of  reading  the  Loves  of  Fersiles 
and  Sigismunda,  and  the  Galatea  of  the 
same  author.  But  I  somehow  reserve  them 
like  "another  Yarrow."  I  should  also  like 
to  read  the  last  new  novel  (if  I  could  be  sure 
it  was  so)  of  the  author  of  IVaverley : — no 
one  would  be  more  glad  than  I  to  find  it  the 
best! 
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By  Richard  le  Gallienne 
1866— 

Why  do  the  heathen  so  furiously  rage  against 
limited  issues,  large-papers,  first  editions,  and 
the  rest  ?  For  there  is  certainly  more  to  be 
said  for  than  against  them.  Broadly  speak- 
ing, all  such  "  fads  "  are  worthy  of  being  en- 
couraged, because  they  maintain,  in  some 
measure,  the  expiring  dignity  of  letters,  the 
mystery  of  books.  Day  by  day  the  wonder- 
fulness  of  life  is  becoming  lost  to  us.  The 
sanctities  of  religion  are  defiled,  the  "  fairy 
tales"  of  science  have  become  common-places. 
Christian  mysteries  are  debased  in  the  streets 
to  the  sound  of  drum  and  trumpet,  and  the 
sensitive  ear  of  the  telephone  is  but  a  servile 
drudge  'twixt  speculative  bacon  merchants. 
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And  Books  ! — those  miraculous  memories  of 
high  thoughts  and  golden  moods ;  those 
magical  shells  tremulous  with  the  secrets  of 
the  ocean  of  life ;  those  love-letters  that  pass 
from  hand  to  hand  of  a  thousand  lovers  that 
never  meet ;  those  honeycombs  of  dreams ; 
those  orchards  of  knowledge ;  those  still- 
beating  hearts  of  the  noble  dead;  those 
mysterious  signals  that  beckon  along  the  dark- 
some pathways  of  the  past ;  voices  through 
which  the  myriad  lispings  of  the  earth  find 
perfect  speech ;  oracles  through  which  its 
mysteries  call  like  voices  in  moonlit  woods ; 
prisms  of  beauty ;  urns  stored  with  all  the 
sweets  of  all  the  summers  of  time  ;  immortal 
nightingales  that  sing  for  ever  to  the  rose  of 
life  :  Books,  Bibles — ah  me !  what  have  ye 
become  to-day ! 

What,  indeed,  has  become  of  that  mystery 
of  the  Printed  Word,  of  which  Carlyle  so 
movingly  wrote  ?  It  has  gone,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  with  those  Memnonian  mornings  we 
sleep  through  with  so  determined  snore,  those 
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ancient  mysteries  of  niglit  we  forget  beneath 
the  mimic  firmament  of  the  music-hall. 

Only  in  the  lamplit  closet  of  the  bookman, 
the  fanatic  of  first  and  fine  editions,  is  it 
remembered  and  revered.  To  him  alone  of 
an  Americanised,  "  pirated-edition  "  reading 
world,  the  book  remains  the  sacred  thing  it 
is.  Therefore,  he  would  not  have  it  degraded 
by,  so  to  say,  an  indiscriminate  breeding, 
such  as  has  also  made  the  children  of  men 
cheap  and  vulgar  to  each  other.  We  pity  the 
desert  rose  that  is  born  to  unappreciated 
beauty,  the  unset  gem  that  glitters  on  no 
woman's  hand;  but  what  of  the  book  that 
eats  its  heart  out  in  the  threepenny  box,  the 
remainders  that  are  sold  ignorr.iniously  in 
job  lots  by  ignorant  auctioneers  ?  Have  we 
no  feeling  for  them  ? 

Over-production,  in  both  men  and  shirts, 
is  the  evil  of  the  day.  The  world  has  neither 
enough  food,  nor  enough  love,  for  the  young 
that  are  born  into  it.  We  have  more  mouths 
than  we  can  fill,  and  more  books  than  we  can 
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buy.  Well,  the  publisher  and  collector  of 
limited  editions  aim,  in  their  small  corner,  to 
set  a  limit  to  this  careless  procreation.  They 
are  literary  Malthusians.  The  ideal  world 
would  be  that  in  which  there  should  be  at 
least  one  lover  for  each  woman.  In  the 
higher  life  of  books  the  ideal  is  similar.  No 
book  should  be  brought  into  the  world  which 
is  not  sure  of  love  and  lodging  on  some 
comfortable  shelf.  If  writers  and  publishers 
only  gave  a  thought  to  what  they  are  doing 
when  they  generate  such  large  families  of 
books,  careless  as  the  salmon  with  its  million 
young,  we  should  have  no  such  sad  alms- 
houses of  learning  as  Booksellers'  Row,  no 
such  melancholy  distress-sales  of  noble 
authors  as  remainder  auctions.  A  good  book 
is  beyond  price  ;  and  it  is  far  easier  to  under 
than  over  sell  it.  The  words  of  the  modern 
minor  poet  are  as  rubies,  and  what  if  his  sets 
bring  a  hundred  guineas  ? — it  is  more  as  it 
should  be,  than  that  any  sacrilegious  hand 
should  fumble  them  for  threepence.  It  re- 
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calls  that  golden  age  of  which  Mr.  Dobson 
has  sung,  when — 

"...    a  book  was  still  a  Book, 
Where  a  wistful  man  might  look, 
Finding  something  through  the  whole 
Beating — like  a  human  soul "  ; 

days  when  for  one  small  gilded  manuscript 
men  would  willingly  exchange  broad  manors, 
with  pasture  -  lands,  chases,  and  blowing 
woodlands ;  days  when  kings  would  send 
anxious  embassies  across  the  sea,  burdened 
with  rich  gifts  to  abbot  and  prior,  if  haply 
gold  might  purchase  a  single  poet's  book. 

But,  says  the  scoffer,  these  limited  editions  i 
and  so  forth  foster  the  vile  passions  of 
competition.  Well,  and  if  they  do?  Is  it 
not  meet  that  men  should  strive  together 
for  such  possessions  ?  We  compete  for  the 
allotments  of  shares  in  American-meat  com- 
panies, we  outbid  each  other  for  tickets  "  to 
view  the  Royal  procession,"  we  buffet  at  the 
gate  of  the  football  field,  and  enter  into  many 
another  of  the  ignoble  rivalries  of  peace; 
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and  are  not  books  worth  a  scrimmage? — 
books  that  are  all  those  wonderful  things  so 
poetically  set  forth  in  a  preceding  paragraph  ! 
Lightly  earned,  lightly  spurned,  is  the  sense, 
if  not  the  exact  phrasing,  of  an  old  proverb. 
There  is  no  telling  how  we  should  value 
many  of  our  possessions  if  they  were  more 
arduously  come  by  :  our  relatives,  our  hus- 
bands and  wives,  our  presentation  poetry 
from  the  unpoetical,  our  invitation-cards  to 
one-man  shows  in  Bond  Street,  the  auto- 
photographs  of  great  actors,  the  flatteries  of 
the  unimportant,  the  attentions  of  the  em- 
barrassing :  how  might  we  not  value  all  such 
treasures,  if  they  were,  so  to  say,  restricted 
to  a  limited  issue,  and  guaranteed  "not  to  be 
reprinted  " — "  plates  destroyed  and  type  dis- 
tributed." 

Indeed,  all  nature  is  on  the  side  of  limited 
editions.  Make  a  thing  cheap,  she  cries 
from  every  spring  hedgerow,  and  no  one 
values  it.  When  do  we  find  the  hawthorn, 
with  its  breath  sweet  as  a  milch-cow's ;  or 
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the  wild  rose,  with  its  exquisite  attar  and  its 
petals  of  hollowed  pearl — when  do  we  find 
these  decking  the  tables  of  the  great  ?  or  the 
purple  bilberry,  or  the  boot-bright  blackberry 
in  the  entremets  thereof?  Think  what  that 
"common  dog-rose  "  would  bring  in  a  limited 
edition  !  And  new  milk  from  the  cow,  or 
water  from  the  well !  Where  would  cham- 
pagne be  if  those  intoxicants  were  restricted 
by  expensive  licence,  and  sold  in  gilded 
bottles  ?  What  would  you  not  pay  for  a 
ticket  to  see  the  moon  rise,  if  Nature  had  not 
improvidently  made  it  a  free  entertainment ; 
and  who  could  afford  to  buy  a  seat  at  Covent 
Garden  if  Sir  Augustus  Harris  should 
suddenly  become  sole  impresario  of  the 
nightingale  ? 

Yes,  "from  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone," 
Nature  cries,  "  Limit  the  Edition !  Distribute 
the  type ! " — though  in  her  capacity  as  the 
great  publisher  she  has  been  all  too  prodigal 
of  her  issues,  and  ruinously  guilty  of  in- 
numerable remainders.     In  fact,  it  is  by  her 
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warning  rather  than  by  her  example  that  we 
must  be  guided  in  this  matter.  Let  us  not 
vulgarize  our  books,  as  she  has  done  her 
stars  and  flowers.  Let  us,  if  need  be,  make 
our  editions  smaller  and  smaller,  our  prices 
increasingly  "prohibitive,"  rather  than  that 
we  should  forget  the  wonder  and  beauty  of 
printed  dream  and  thought,  and  treat  our 
books  as  somewhat  less  valuable  than  way- 
side seeds. 
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CDe  Blessedness  of  Books 

By  James  Payn 
1830— 1898 

How  unequally  are  what  are  called  the 
Realities  of  Life  distributed !  Hunger  and 
Cold,  and  their  opposites,  Plenty  and  com- 
fortable Warmth,  fonn  the  chief  experiences 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  human  race,  and 
constitute  all  they  know,  or  almost  all,  of 
adversity  or  of  prosperity.  Whereas,  with 
the  minority,  how  little  do  these  matters 
enter  into  their  minds.  They  take  no  thought 
for  the  morrow,  what  they  shall  eat,  or  what 
they  shall  drink,  nor  yet  for  their  garments, 
what  they  shall  put  on ;  for  they  have  never 
felt  any  lack  of  such  things.  Their  very 
prayer,  "Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread," 
has  no  literal  signification.  Again,  how 
material  is  the  existence  of  the  illiterate  rich, 
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compared  with  that  of  the  studious,  or  even 
the  refined.  Hunting  and  Shooting,  or  the 
pleasures  of  the  Town,  comprehend  nearly 
all  the  narrow  round  of  life  of  the  former; 
an  existence,  however,  at  least  practical  and 
active.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  astonishing 
to  reflect  how  little  of  what  is  termed  real  life 
falls  to  the  lot  of  the  latter. 

One  who  is  fond  of  literature,  even  though 
he  may  not  be  a  student,  is  not — knowingly 
— in  this  world  above  a  third  of  the  actual 
number  of  his  years.  Eight  of  his  daily 
hours  are  given  to  sleep,  and  eight  at  least — 
what  with  reading  and  reflection — are  passed 
in  a  world  peopled  by  the  creatures  of  the 
imagination.  No  astronomer,  whose  patient 
mind  is  so  set  upon  the  wonders  of  the  skies 
that  his  familiarity  with  them  is  greater  than 
with  the  things  of  the  earth,  is  more  un- 
sphered — more  separated  from  actual  life — 
than  is  the  boarding-school  miss  entranced 
by  the  pages  of  a  novel.  She  is  sitting  upon 
the  sea-shore,  perhaps,  the  cynosure  of  neigh- 
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bouring  eyes;  her  future  husband  may  be 
regarding  her  critically  through  a  spy-glass, 
from  the  far-off  jetty ;  her  mother  may  be 
sitting  by  her  side,  pretending  to  knit,  but 
secretly  absorbed  in  admiration  of  her  beloved 
daughter,  and  full  of  plans  for  her  future. 
The  round  of  life  goes  on  around  her.  The 
fisherman  is  returning  from  his  nightly  labours 
upon  the  deep,  or  mending  his  nets  upon  the 
strand.  Parties  of  pleasure  are  setting  forth 
upon  horseback  or  in  boats.  The  church- 
bell  is  tolling  on  the  hill.  A  great  ship  is 
passing  by,  crowded  with  emigrants,  to  meet 
her  doom,  perhaps,  somewhere  in  yonder 
inimitable  sea.  But  the  girl  with  the  book 
is  conscious  of  none  of  these  things,  whether 
they  concern  herself  or  others.  She  is  living 
in  another  scene,  under  other  circumstances, 
and  surrounded  by  quite  a  different  set  of 
people.  She  is  no  longer  a  boarding-school 
miss,  home  for  the  holidays.  She  is  married 
to  a  man  who  is  laying  schemes  to  murder 
her ;  or  she  is  the  murderess  herself,  full  of 
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the  direst  plans;  or  she  is  an  old  woman, 
calmly  dying,  with  her  dear  ones  around  her, 
and  it  is  the  parting  with  them,  but  not  the 
meeting  with  death,  which  makes  her  weep. 
She  does  not  seem  to  be  plotted  against,  or 
to  devise  wicked  schemes  against  others,  or 
to  die ;  but  she  actually  is  for  the  time  in 
one  or  other  of  those  very  circumstances. 
Those  are  real  tears  which  course  down  her 
beautiful  cheeks,  and  fall  upon  the  enchanted 
page.  No  one  can  seriously  aver,  except  in 
the  most  physical  sense,  that  while  the  charm 
holds  her,  the  girl  is  a  denizen  of  this  world 
at  all.  She  is  alive,  indeed,  for  her  blood 
circulates,  and  her  bosom  falls  and  rises,  but 
she  is  alive  to  nothing  on  earth.  The  scenes 
about  her  never  existed ;  the  people  about 
her  are  not  even  shadows,  like  Mr.  Pepper's 
ghosts — they  are  only  shadows  of  shadows, 
reflections  from  imaginary  forms ;  and  yc*^, 
while  she  reads,  her  existence  is  passed 
among  them  solely.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
make  any  strictures  here  upon  the  wickedness 
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of  novel-reading.  There  are  some  novels,  of 
course,  which  would  do  that  girl  more  harm 
than  opium,  and  much  in  the  same  way — 
clogging  the  wheels  of  action,  and  making 
the  whole  human  machine  unfit  for  the  plain 
high-road  of  life ;  and  there  are  others,  again, 
which,  condensing  the  knowledge  of  human 
life  into  a  few  pages,  impart  the  wisdom 
which  a  hundred  personal  experiences  might 
be  too  few  to  teach  her ;  or,  again,  which, 
setting  before  her  the  example  of  high  and 
steadfast  purpose,  of  duty  and  of  charity, 
invigorate  and  fortify  the  soul.  What  I  would 
speak  of  now  is  merely  the  engrossing  and 
all-absorbing  quality  of  books.  Reflection 
itself,  of  course,  possesses  the  same  attribute, 
in  a  less  degree ;  but  we  cannot  sit  down 
to  reflect  at  a  moment's  notice — deeply  or 
earnestly  enough  to  forget  what  is  passing 
around  us — and  be  perfectly  sure  of  doing  it, 
any  more  than  we  can  be  sure  of  going  to 
sleep  when  we  wish  to  do  so. 

Now,  a  congenial  book  can  be  taken  up 
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by  any  lover  of  books,  with  the  certainty  of 
its  transporting  the  reader  within  a  few 
minutes  to  a  region  immeasurably  removed 
from  that  which  he  desires  to  quit.  The 
shape  or  pattern  of  the  magic  carpet  whereon 
he  flies  through  space  and  time,  is  of  no 
consequence.  The  son  of  science  is  rapt  by 
a  problem ;  the  philosopher  by  an  abstruse 
speculation ;  the  antiquar}'  is  carried  centuries 
back  into  the  chivalric  past;  the  lover  of 
poetry  is  borne  upon  glittering  wings  into 
the  future.  The  charm  works  well  for  all. 
Books  are  the  blessed  chloroform  of  the 
mind.  We  wonder  how  folks  in  trouble  did 
without  them  in  old  time,  just  as  our  descend- 
ants will  wonder  how  men  and  women  and 
children  bore  to  see  their  limbs  sawn  off 
without  the  Lethe-balm  which  the  mere 
smelling  at  a  sponge  can  bestow.  Action 
was  not  always  possible,  even  to  the  warrior, 
and  still  less  to  the  warrior's  wife ;  there  were 
years  of  peace ;  there  were  long  nights — 
nights,  too,  of  unmitigated  darkness — wherein 
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their  sorrows  must  have  made  themselves  felt 
indeed ;  yet  they  could  never  "  take  up  a 
book  " — a  phrase  in  common  use  among  even 
those  of  us  who  are  least  given  to  reading — 
and  while  the  dreary  hours  away.  It  is  not 
a  very  high  claim  that  is  here  set  forth  on 
behalf  of  Literature — that  of  Pass-time,  and 
yet  what  a  blessed  boon  even  that  is  !  Con- 
ceive the  hours  of  inertia  (a  thing  different 
from  idleness)  that  it  has  mercifully  consumed 
for  us !  hours  wherein  nothing  could  be  done, 
nothing,  perhaps,  be  thought,  of  our  own 
selves,  by  reason  of  some  impending  calamity. 
Wisely  does  the  dentist  furnish  his  hateful 
antechamber  with  books  of  all  sorts.  Who 
could  abide  for  an  hour  in  such  an  apart- 
ment with  nothing  to  occupy  his  thoughts 
save  the  expectation  of  that  wrench  to  come  ! 
Whatever  makes  you  forget  an  impending 
surgical  operation — even  though  it  be  tooth- 
drawing — will  make  you  forget  anything. 
This  may  seem  derogatory  to  the  majesty  and 
disinterestedness  of  the  human  mind,  but  it 
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is  undoubtedly  true.  A  great  and  wise  man 
has  told  us  that  no  philanthropist  would  be 
so  much  kept  awake  at  night  by  the  news 
that  the  empire  of  China,  with  its  third  of 
the  human  race  or  so,  had  been  swallowed 
up  by  the  sea,  as  by  the  knowledge  that  he 
was  to  have  the  tip  of  his  own  little  finger 
amputated  before  breakfast. 

And,  indeed,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
where  Books  fail  as  an  anodyne,  is  rather 
in  cases  of  physical  than  of  mental  pain. 
Through  the  long  watches  of  the  night,  and 
by  the  bedside  of  some  slowly  dying  dear 
one,  it  is  easier  to  obtain  forgetfulness — the 
only  kind  of  rest  that  it  may  be  safe  or  pos- 
sible to  take — by  means  of  reading,  than  to 
do  so  when  one  is  troubled  with  mere  tooth- 
ache. Nor  does  this  arise  from  selfishness — 
since  we  would  endure  twenty  toothaches,  if 
they  might  give  ease  to  the  sufierer — but 
because  the  sharpness  of  the  pang  prevents 
our  applying  our  mind  to  anything  else ; 
while  the  deep  dull  sorrow  of  the  soul  per- 
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mits  an  intervening  thought,  and  over  it 
slides  another,  and  then  another,  until  a  layer 
of  such  is  formed,  and  the  mind  of  the  reader 
gets  wholly  free,  for  a  brief  but  blessed  time, 
partitioned  off,  as  it  were,  from  his  real 
trouble. 

Grief  must  have  its  way,  but  not  all  its 
way,  and  there  is  a  time  when  even  the  con- 
solations of  Religion  may  be  intermitted  with 
advantage,  and  the  heart  be  suffered  to  lie 
fallow,  wholly  disengaged  from  any  subject 
that  concerns  itself.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
speak  of  the  supreme  blessedness  of  the 
Book  of  Books ;  but  the  benefits  which  // 
imparts  are  totally  different  from,  as  they  are 
infinitely  greater  than,  those  which  flow  from 
books  in  general.  True,  it  mitigates,  com- 
forts, elevates — works  unspeakable  good  every 
way — but  it  does  not  prevent  that  self-con- 
sciousness, the  abrogation  of  which  we  are 
just  now  alone  considering,  so  much  as  do 
other  kinds  of  books,  into  which,  perhaps, 
devotion  hardly  enters  at  all. 
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I  am  writing  of  the  obligation  which  we 
owe  to  Literature,  and  not  to  Religion ;  yet 
I  cannot  but  feel  "  thankful " — using  the 
word  in  its  ordinary  and  devotional  sense — 
to  many  a  book  which  is  no  sermon,  nor 
tract,  nor  commentary,  nor  anything  of  that 
kind  at  all.  Thus  I  have  cause  to  revere  the 
name  of  Defoe,  who  reached  his  hand  down 
through  a  century  and  a  half  to  wipe  away 
bitter  tears  from  my  childish  eyes.  The 
going  back  to  school  was  always  a  dreadful 
woe  to  me,  casting  its  black  shadow  far  into 
the  latter  part  of  my  brief  holidays.  I  have 
had  my  share  of  suffering  and  sorrow  since, 
Hke  other  men,  but  I  have  seldom  felt  so 
absolutely  wretched  as  when,  a  little  boy,  I 
was  about  to  exchange  my  pleasant  home-life 
for  the  hardships  and  uncongenialities  of 
school.  Vain,  as  black  Monday  approached, 
were  the  increased  tendernesses  of  my  mother; 
the  "  treats  "  devised  to  cheat  me  of  forebod- 
ings dire;  you  might  as  well  have  spread  a 
banquet  for  some  wretched  doomed  one  upon 
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the  scaffold,  and  asked  him  to  sit  down  and 
eat,  forgetful  of  '-the  drop,"  because  you  had 
covered  it  decently  with  a  damask  table- 
cloth. And  yet,  I  protest,  I  had  but  to 
take  up  Robinson  Crusoe^  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  I  was  out  of  all  thought  of  the 
approaching  calamity ;  Dr.  Birch  and  his 
young  friends  (who  were  not  mine)  loomed 
no  more  in  the  near  horizon.  I  had  travelled 
over  a  thousand  leagues  of  sea :  I  was  in  my 
snug  well-fortified  cave,  with  the  ladder  upon 
the  right  side  of  it,  "  so  that  neither  man  nor 
beast  could  get  at  me,"  with  my  half-a-dozen 
muskets  loaded,  and  my  powder  distributed 
in  separate  parcels,  so  that  not  even  a 
thunderbolt  should  do  me  any  irreparable 
injury.  Or,  if  not  quite  so  secure,  I  was 
visiting  my  summer  plantation  among  m^y 
goats  and  corn,  or  shooting,  in  the  still, 
astonished  woods,  birds  of  marvellous  beauty; 
or  lying  upon  my  stomach  upon  the  top  of 
the  hill,  watching  through  my  spy-glass  the 
savages  putting  to  sea,  and  not  displeased  to 
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find  myself  once  more  alone  in  my  own  little 
island.  No  living  human  being  could  just 
then  have  done  me  such  a  service  as  dead 
Defoe,  unless,  perhaps,  it  had  been  Dr.  Birch 
himself,  by  dying  opportunely,  and  thereby 
indefinitely  proroguing  that  fatal  reassembling 
day. 

Again,  during  that  agonizing  period  which 
intervened  between  my  proposal  of  marriage 
by  letter  to  Jemima  Anne  and  my  reception 
of  her  reply,  how  should  I  ever  have  kept 
myself  alive,  save  for  the  chivalrous  aid  of 
the  Black  Knight  in  Ivafihoe  ?  To  him, 
mainly,  assisted  by  Rebecca,  and  (I  am 
bound  to  say)  by  that  scoundrel  Brian  de 
Bois  Guilbert,  are  my  obligations  due,  that  I 
did  not — through  the  extremities  of  despair 
and  hope  suffered  during  that  interval — 
become  a  drivelling  idiot. 

\\Tien  her  answer  did  arrive — in  the  nega- 
tive— what  was  it  which  preserved  me  from 
the  noose,  the  razor,  or  the  stream,  but  Mr. 
Carlyle's  French  Revolution  ?     In  the  woes  of 
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poor  Louis  Capet  I  forgot  my  own ;  in  the 
just  indignation  of  his  unhappy  wife,  I  ceased 
to  dwell  upon  the  cruel  manner  in  which 
Jemima  Anne  had  "  led  me  on ; "  and,  finally, 
in  the  narration  of  Carrier's  Noyades,  that 
false  maiden  sank  from  my  memory,  wholly 
"scuttled,"  so  to  speak,  in  the  tide  of  rushing 
Loire.  Who,  having  a  grateful  heart,  can 
forget  these  things,  or  deny  the  Blessedness 
of  Books  ?  If  it  were  only  for  the  hours  of 
weary  waiting  which  they  have  consumed  for 
me  at  desolate  railway  stations,  I  pay  them 
grateful  homage.  But  for  them,  I  should 
have  gone  mad  with  the  contemplation  of 
Time  Tables,  and  advertisements  of  Thorkys 
Food  for  Cattle,  and  Beds,  sent  free  by  post, 
scores  and  scores  of  times ;  but  for  them,  I 
should  have  been  worse  even  than  I  have 
been  upon  many  a  packet's  deck,  for  it  is 
good  to  keep  one's  mind  employed  when  the 
physical  interior  is  menaced  with  anarchy 
and  general  overturn ;  but  for  them,  the 
hours  would  often  have  dragged  very  drearily 
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with  me  when  flying  on  the  wings  of  steam — 
yet  far  too  slowly — towards  home,  and  wife, 
and  children. 

Nay,  under  far  more  serious  circumstances, 
when  disappointment  has  lain  heavy  on  my 
soul,  and  once  when  ruin  itself  seemed  over- 
shadowing me  and  mine,  what  escape  have  I 
not  found  from  irremediable  woes  in  taking 
the  hand  of  Samuel  Johnson  (kindly  intro- 
duced to  that  great  man  by  Mr.  Boswell),  and 
hearing  him  discourse  with  wondrous  wisdom 
upon  all  things  under  heaven,  sometimes  at 
a  club  of  wits  and  men  of  letters,  and  some- 
times at  a  common  tavern  table,  and  some- 
times even  in  an  open  boat  upon  the 
Hebridean  seas. 

I  often  think,  if  such  be  the  fascination 
exercised  by  books  upon  their  readers,  how 
wondrous  must  be  the  enchantment  wrought 
upon  the  Writers  themselves  !  What  human 
sorrow  can  afflict,  what  prosperity  dazzle 
them,  while  they  are  describing  the  fortunes 
of  the  offspring  of  their  own  imagination  ? 
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They  have  only  to  close  their  study-door,  and 
take  their  magic  pen  in  hand,  and  lo !  they 
are  at  once  transported  from  this  weary  world 
of  duns,  and  critics,  and  publishers,  into 
whatever  region  and  time  they  will.  Yes, 
truly,  it  is  for  authors  themselves,  more  than 
for  any  other  order  of  men  whatever,  to 
acknowledge  the  Blessedness  of  Books. 


Dctacbed  CbougDts  on  Books  and 
Reading. 

By  Charles  Lamb. 

1775-1S34. 

*'  To  mind  the  inside  of  a  book  is  to  entertain  one's 
self  with  the  forced  product  of  another  man's  brain. 
Now  I  think  a  man  of  quality  and  breeding  may  be 
much  amused  with  the  natural  sprouts  of  his  own." — 
Lord  Foppington,  in  the  Relapse. 

An  ingenious  acquaintance  of  my  own  was 
so  much  struck  with  this  bright  sally  of  his 
Lordship,  that  he  has  left  off  reading  alto- 
gether, to  the  great  improvement  of  his 
originality.  At  the  hazard  of  losing  some 
credit  on  this  head,  I  must  confess  that  I 
dedicate  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  my 
time  to  other  people's  thoughts.  I  dream 
away  my  life  in  others'  speculations.  I  love 
to  lose  myself  in  other  men's  minds.     When 
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I  am  not  walking,  I  am  reading ;  I  cannot 
sit  and  think.     Books  think  for  me. 

I  have  no  repugnances.  Shaftesbury  is 
not  too  genteel  for  me,  nor  Jonathan  Wild 
too  low.  I  can  read  anything  which  I  call  a 
book.  There  are  things  in  that  shape  which 
I  cannot  allow  for  such. 

In  this  catalogue  of  books  which  are  no 
boohs — biblia  a-biblia — I  reckon  Court  Calen- 
dars, Directories,  Pocket  Books  (the  Literary 
excepted),  Draught  Boards  bound  and  let- 
tered at  the  back,  Scientific  Treatises, 
Almanacks,  Statutes  at  Large ;  the  works  of 
Hume,  Gibbon,  Robertson,  Beattie,  Soame 
Jenyns,  and,  generally,  all  those  volumes 
which  "no  gentleman's  library  should  be 
without ; "  the  Histories  of  Flavins  Josephus 
(that  learned  Jew),  and  Paley's  Moral  Philo- 
sophy. With  these  exceptions,  I  can  read 
almost  anything.  I  bless  my  stars  for  a 
taste  so  catholic,  so  unexcluding. 

I  confess  that  it  moves  my  spleen  to  see 
these  things  in  books'  clothing  perched  upon 
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shelves,  like  fake  saints,  usurpers  of  true 
shrines,  intruders  into  the  sanctuary',  thrust- 
ing out  the  legitimate  occupants.  To  reach 
down  a  well-bound  semblance  of  a  volume, 
and  hope  it  some  kind-hearted  play-book, 
then,  opening  what  "  seem  its  leaves,"  to 
come  bolt  upon  a  withering  Population  Essay. 
To  expect  a  Steele,  or  a  Farquhar,  and  find 
— Adam  Smith.  To  view  a  well-arranged 
assortment  of  blockheaded  Encyclopaedias 
(Anglicanas  or  Metropolitanas)  set  out  in  an 
array  of  russia,  or  morocco,  when  a  tithe  of 
that  good  leather  would  comfortably  re-clothe 
my  shivering  folios  ;  would  renovate  Para- 
celsus himself,  and  enable  old  Raymund 
Lully  to  look  like  himself  again  in  the  world. 
I  never  see  these  impostors,  but  I  long  to 
strip  them,  to  warm  my  ragged  veterans  in 
their  spoils. 

To  be  strong-backed  and  neat-bound  is  the 
desideratum  of  a  volume.  Magnificence 
comes  after.  This,  when  it  can  be  afforded, 
is  not  to  be  lavished  upon  all  kinds  of  books 
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indiscriminately.  I  would  not  dress  a  set  of 
magazines,  for  instance,  in  full  suit.  The 
deshabille,  or  half-binding  (with  russia  backs 
ever)  is  our  costume.  A  Shakespeare,  or  a 
Milton  (unless  the  first  editions),  it  were  mere 
foppery  to  trick  out  in  gay  apparel.  The 
possession  of  them  confers  no  distinction. 
The  exterior  of  them  (the  things  themselves 
being  so  common),  strange  to  say,  raises  no 
sweet  emotions,  no  tickling  sense  of  property 
in  the  owner.  Thomson's  Seasons,  again, 
looks  best  (I  maintain  it)  a  little  torn,  and 
dog's-eared.  How  beautiful  to  a  genuine 
lover  of  reading  are  the  sullied  leaves,  and 
worn-out  appearance,  nay,  the  very  odour 
(beyond  russia),  if  we  would  not  forget  kind 
feelings  in  fastidiousness,  of  an  old  "  Circu- 
lating Library"  Tom  Jones,  or  Vicar  of 
Wakefield/  How  they  speak  of  the  thousand 
thumbs  that  have  turned  over  their  pages 
with  delight ! — of  the  lone  sempstress  whom 
they  may  have  cheered  (milliner  or  harder- 
working  mantua-maker)  after  her  long  day's 
__ 
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needle-toil,  running  far  into  midnight,  when 
she  has  snatched  an  hour,  ill  spared  from 
sleep,  to  steep  her  cares,  as  in  some  Lethean 
cup,  in  spelling  out  their  enchanting  contents  ! 
Who  would  have  them  a  whit  less  soiled  ? 
What  better  condition  could  we  desire  to  see 
them  in  ? 

In  some  respects  the  better  a  book  is,  the 
less  it  demands  from  binding.  Fielding, 
Smollett,  Sterne,  and  all  that  class  of  per- 
petually self-reproductive  volumes  —  Great 
Nature's  Stereotj'pes — we  see  them  individu- 
ally perish  with  less  regret,  because  we  know 
the  copies  of  them  to  be  "  eteme."  But 
where  a  book  is  at  once  both  good  and  rare 
— where  the  individual  is  almost  the  species, 
and  when  that  perishes, 

"  We  know  not  where  is  that  Promethean  torch 
That  can  its  light  rekimine  " — 

such  a  book,  for  instance,  as  the  Life  of  the 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  by  his  Duchess — no 
casket  is  rich  enough,  no  casing  sufficiently 
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durable,  to  honour  and  keep   safe   such   a 
jewel. 

Not  only  rare  volumes  of  this  description, 
which  seem  hopeless  ever  to  be  reprinted ; 
but  old  editions  of  writers,  such  as  Sir  Philip 
Sydney,  Bishop  Taylor,  Milton  in  his  prose- 
works,  Fuller — of  whom  we  have  reprints,  yet 
the  books  themselves,  though  they  go  about, 
and  are  talked  of  here  and  there,  we  know, 
have  not  endenizened  themselves  (nor  pos- 
sibly ever  will)  in  the  national  heart,  so  as  to 
become  stock  books — it  is  good  to  possess 
these  in  durable  and  costly  covers.  I  do  not 
care  for  a  First  Folio  of  Shakespeare.  You 
cannot  make  a  pet  book  of  an  author  whom 
everybody  reads.  I  rather  prefer  the  common 
editions  of  Rowe  and  Tonson,  without  notes, 
and  with  plates,  which,  being  so  execrably 
bad,  serve  as  maps,  or  modest  remembrancers, 
to  the  text ;  and  without  pretending  to  any 
supposable  emulation  with  it,  are  so  much 
better  than  the  Shakespeare  gallery  engmvifigs 
which  did.     I  have  a  community  of  feeling 
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with  my  countrymen  about  his  Plays,  and  I 
Hke  those  editions  of  him  best,  which  have 
been  oftenest  tumbled  about  and  handled. — 
On  the  contrary,  I  cannot  read  Beaumont 
and  Fletcher  but  in  Folio.  The  Octavo 
editions  are  painful  to  look  at.  I  have  no 
sympathy  with  them.  If  they  were  as  much 
read  as  the  current  editions  of  the  other  poet, 
I  should  prefer  them  in  that  shape  to  the 
older  one.  1  do  not  know  a  more  heartless 
sight  than  the  reprint  of  the  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy.  What  need  was  there  of  un- 
earthing the  bones  of  that  fantastic  old  great 
man,  to  expose  them  in  a  winding-sheet  of 
the  newest  fashion  to  modem  censure  ?  what 
hapless  stationer  could  dream  of  Burton  ever 
becoming  popular? — The  wretched  Malone 
could  not  do  worse,  when  he  bribed  the 
sexton  of  Stratford  church  to  let  him  white- 
wash the  painted  effigy  of  old  Shakespeare, 
which  stood  there,  in  rude  but  lively  fashion 
depicted,  to  the  very  colour  of  the  cheek,  the 
eye,  the  eye-brow,  hair,  the  very  dress  he 
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used  to  wear — the  only  authentic  testimony 
we  had,  however  imperfect,  of  these  curious 
parts  and  parcels  of  him.  They  covered 
him  over  with   a  coat  of  white  paint.     By 

,  if  I  had  been  a  justice  of  peace  for 

Warwickshire,  I  would  have  clapped  both 
commentator  and  sexton  fast  in  the  stocks, 
for  a  pair  of  meddling  sacrilegious  varlets. 

I  think  I  see  them  at  their  work — these 
sapient  trouble-tombs. 

Shall  I  be  thought  fantastical,  if  I  confess, 
that  the  names  of  some  of  our  poets  sound 
sweeter,  and  have  a  finer  relish  to  the  ear — 
to  mine,  at  least — than  that  of  Milton  or  of 
Shakespeare  ?  It  may  be,  that  the  latter  are 
more  staled  and  rung  upon  in  common  dis- 
course. The  sweetest  names,  and  which 
carry  a  perfume  in  the  mention,  are,  Kit 
Marlowe,  Drayton,  Drummond  of  Hawthorn- 
den,  and  Cowley. 

Much  depends  upon  wheti  and  where  you 
read  a  book.  In  the  five  or  six  impatient 
minutes,  before  the  dinner  is  quite  ready,  who 
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would  think  of  taking  up  the  Faerie  Queene 
for  a  stop-gap,  or  a  volume  of  Bishop 
Andrewes's  sermons  ? 

Milton  almost  requires  a  solemn  service  of 
music  to  be  played  before  you  enter  upon 
him.  But  he  brings  his  music,  to  which,  who 
listens,  had  need  bring  docile  thoughts,  and 
purged  ears. 

Winter  evenings — the  world  shut  out — with 
less  of  ceremony  the  gentle  Shakespeare 
enters.  At  such  a  season,  the  Tempest,  or 
his  own  Winter's  Tale — 

These  two  poets  you  cannot  avoid  reading 
aloud — to  yourself,  or  (as  it  chances)  to  some 
single  person  listening.  More  than  one — 
and  it  degenerates  into  an  audience. 

Books  of  quick  interest,  that  hurry  on  for 
incidents,  are  for  the  eye  to  glide  over  only. 
It  will  not  do  to  read  them  out.  I  could 
never  listen  to  even  the  better  kind  of  modern 
novels  without  extreme  irksomeness. 

A  newspaper,  read  out,  is  intolerable.  In 
some  of  the  Bank  offices  it  is  the  custom  (to 
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save  so  much  individual  time)  for  one  of  the 
clerks — who  is  the  best  scholar — to  commence 
upon  the  Times,  or  the  Chronicle,  and  recite 
its  entire  contents  aloud  pro  bono  publico. 
With  ever}'  advantage  of  lungs  and  elocution, 
the  effect  is  singularly  vapid.  In  barbers' 
shops  and  public-houses  a  fellow  will  get  up, 
and  spell  out  a  paragraph,  which  he  commu- 
nicates as  some  discovery.  Another  fellow 
with  his  selection.  So  the  entire  journal 
transpires  at  length  by  piece-meal.  Seldom- 
readers  are  slow  readers,  and,  without  this 
expedient,  no  one  in  the  company  would 
probably  ever  travel  through  the  contents  of 
a  whole  paper. 

Newspapers  always  excite  curiosity.  No 
one  ever  lays  one  down  without  a  feeling  of 
disappointment. 

What  an  eternal  time  that  gentleman  in 
black,  at  Nando's,  keeps  the  paper !  I  am 
sick  of  hearing  the  waiter  bawling  out  inces- 
santly, "  The  Chronicle  is  in  hand,  sir." 

As  in  these  little  diurnals  I  generally  skip 
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the  Foreign  news,  the  Debates  and  the 
Politics,  I  find  the  Morning  Herald  by  far 
the  most  entertaining  of  them.  It  is  an  agi-ee- 
able  miscellany  rather  than  a  newspaper. 

Coming  in  to  an  inn  at  night — having 
ordered  your  supper — what  can  be  more 
delightful  than  to  find  lying  in  the  window- 
seat,  left  there  time  out  of  mind  by  the  care- 
lessness of  some  former  guest — two  or  three 
numbers  of  the  old  Town  and  Country 
Magazine,  with  its  amusing  tete-a-tete  pictures 

—"The   Royal   Lover  and  Lady  G ;" 

"  The  Melting  Platonic  and  the  Old  Beau," 
— and  such-like  antiquated  scandal  ?  Would 
you  exchange  it — at  that  time,  and  in  that 
place — for  a  better  book  ? 

Poor  Tobin,  who  latterly  fell  blind,  did  not 
regret  it  so  much  for  the  weightier  kinds  of 
reading — the  Paradise  Lost,  or  Cofnus,  he 
could  have  read  to  him — but  he  missed  the 
pleasure  of  skimming  over  with  his  own  eye 
a  magazine,  or  a  light  pamphlet. 

I  should  not   care  to   be   caught  in   the 
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serious  avenues  of  some  cathedral  alone,  and 
reading  Candide. 

I  do  not  remember  a  more  whimsical  sur- 
prise than  having  been  once  detected — by  a 
familiar  damsel — reclined  at  my  ease  upon 
the  grass,  on  Primrose  Hill  (her  Cythera), 
reading — Pamela.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
book  to  make  a  man  seriously  ashamed  at 
the  exposure  ;  but  as  she  seated  herself  down 
by  me,  and  seemed  determined  to  read  in 
company,  I  could  have  wished  it  had  been — 
any  other  book.  We  read  on  very  sociably 
for  a  few  pages ;  and,  not  finding  the  author 
much  to  her  taste,  she  got  up,  and — went 
away.  Gentle  casuist,  I  leave  it  to  thee  to 
conjecture,  whether  the  blush  (for  there  was 
one  between  us)  was  the  property  of  the 
nymph  or  the  swain  in  this  dilemma.  From 
me  you  shall  never  get  the  secret. 

I  am  not  much  a  friend  to  out-of-doors 

reading.     I  cannot  settle  my  spirits  to  it.     I 

knew  a  Unitarian  minister,  who  was  generally 

to  be  seen  upon  Snow  Hill  (as  yet  Skinner's 
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Street  was  not),  between  the  hours  of  ten  and 
eleven  in  the  morning,  studying  a  volume  of 
Lardner.  I  own  this  to  have  been  a  strain  of 
abstraction  beyond  my  reach.  I  used  to 
admire  how  he  sidled  along,  keeping  clear  of 
secular  contacts.  An  illiterate  encounter 
with  a  porter's  knot,  or  a  bread  basket,  would 
have  quickly  put  to  flight  all  the  theology  I 
am  master  of,  and  have  left  me  worse  than 
indifferent  to  the  five  points. 

I  was  once  amused — there  is  a  pleasure  in 
affecting  affectation — at  the  indignation  of  a 
crowd  that  was  jostling  in  with  me  at  the  pit- 
door  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  to  have  a 
sight  of  Master  Betty — then  at  once  in  his 
dawn  and  his  meridian — in  Hamlet.  I  had 
been  invited,  quite  unexpectedly,  to  join  a 
party,  whom  I  met  near  the  door  of  the  play- 
house, and  I  happened  to  have  in  my  hand 
a  large  octavo  of  Johnson  and  Steevens's 
Shakespeare,  which,  the  time  not  admitting  of 
my  carrying  it  home,  of  course  went  with  me 
to  the  theatre.  Just  in  the  very  heat  and 
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pressure  of  the  doors  opening — the  rush,  as 
they  term  it — I  deliberately  held  the  volume 
over  my  head,  open  at  the  scene  in  which  the 
young  Roscius  had  been  most  cried  up,  and 
quietly  read  by  the  lamp-light  The  clamour 
became  universal.  "  The  affectation  of  the 
fellow,"  cried  one.  "  Look  at  that  gentleman 
reading,  papa,"  squeaked  a  young  lady,  who, 
in  her  admiration  of  the  novelty,  almost  for- 
got her  fears.  I  read  on.  "He  ought  to 
have  his  book  knocked  out  of  his  hand,"  ex- 
claimed a  pursy  cit,  whose  arms  were  too 
fast  pinioned  to  his  side  to  suffer  him  to 
execute  his  kind  intention.  Still  I  read  on — 
and,  till  the  time  came  to  pay  my  money, 
kept  as  unmoved  as  Saint  Anthony  at  his 
holy  offices,  with  the  satyrs,  apes,  and  hob- 
goblins mopping  and  making  mouths  at  him, 
in  the  picture,  while  the  good  man  sits  as 
undisturbed  at  the  sight  as  if  he  were  the  sole 
tenant  of  the  desert. — The  individual  rabble 
(I  recognized  more  than  one  of  their  ugly 
faces)  had  damned  a  slight  piece  of  mine  a 
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few  nights  before,  and  I  was  determined  the 
culprits  should  not  a  second  time  put  me  out 
of  countenance. 

There  is  a  class  of  street-readers  whom  I 
can  never  contemplate  without  affection — the 
poor  gentry,  who,  not  having  wherewithal  to 
buy  or  hire  a  book,  filch  a  little  learning  at 
the  open  stalls — the  owner,  with  his  hard  eye, 
casting  envious  looks  at  them  all  the  while, 
and  thinking  when  they  will  have  done. 
Venturing  tenderly,  page  after  page,  expecting 
every  moment  when  he  shall  interpose  his 
interdict^,  and  yet  unable  to  deny  themselves 
the  gratification,  they  "  snatch  a  fearful  joy." 
Martin  B ,  in  this  way,  by  daily  frag- 
ments, got  through  two  volumes  of  Clarissa, 
when  the  stall-keeper  damped  his  laudable 
ambition,  by  asking  him  (it  was  in  his  younger 
days)  whether  he  meant  to  purchase  the  work. 
M.  declares,  that  under  no  circumstances  of 
his  life  did  he  ever  peruse  a  book  with  half 
the  satisfaction  which  he  took  in  those  un- 
easy snatches.  A  quaint  poetess  of  our  day 
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has  moralised  upon  this  subject  in  two  very 
touching  but  homely  stanzas. 

I  saw  a  boy  with  eager  eye 
Open  a  book  upon  a  stall, 
And  read  as  he'd  devour  it  all ; 
Which  when  the  stall-man  did  espy, 
Soon  to  the  boy  I  heard  him  call, 
"  You,  sir,  you  never  buy  a  book. 
Therefore  in  one  you  shall  not  look." 
The  boy  pass'd  slowly  on,  and  with  a  sigh 
He  wish'd  he  never  had  been  taught  to  read, 
Then  of  the  old  churl's  books  he  should  have  had 
no  need. 

Of  sufferings  the  poor  have  many. 

Which  never  can  the  rich  annoy : 

I  soon  perceived  another  boy. 

Who  look'd  as  if  he'd  not  had  any 

Food,  for  that  day  at  least — enjoy 

The  sight  of  cold  meat  in  a  tavern  larder. 

This  boy's  case,  then  thought  I,  is  surely  harder, 

Thus  hungry,  longing,  thus  without  a  penny, 

Beholding  choice  of  dainty-dressed  meat : 

No  wonder  if  he  wish  he  ne'er  load  learned  to  eat. 
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By  Charles  F.  Richardson 
1851— 

"  ^^'HAT  books  shall  I  read  ?  "  This  ques- 
tion virtually  includes  in  its  answer  the  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  world  of  letters,  and  is 
of  such  manifest  importance  that  no  individual 
utterance,  however  sincere  and  competent,  can 
entirely  cover  the  ground.  Different  tastes 
and  needs  call  for  different  suggestions.  In 
this  chapter,  therefore,  1  prefer  to  express  my 
own  conclusions  principally  in  the  words  of 
mightier  men. 

Coming  thus  definitely  to  the  choice  of 
particular  books,  we  find  that  only  the  smaller 
and  pettier  guides  presume  to  mark  out 
definite  courses  of  reading.  The  master 
minds  never  forget  that  books  were  made  for 
readers,  not  readers  for  books.  "The  best 
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rule  of  reading,"  says  Emerson,  "will  be  a 
method  from  nature,  and  not  a  mechanical 
one  of  hours  and  pages.  It  holds  each  student 
to  a  pursuit  of  his  native  aim,  instead  of  a 
desultory  miscellany.  Let  him  read  what  is 
proper  to  him,  and  not  waste  his  memory  on 
a  crowd  of  mediocrities.  As  whole  nations 
have  derived  their  culture  from  a  single  book 
— as  the  Bible  has  been  the  literature  as  well 
as  the  religion  of  large  portions  of  Europe — 
as  Hafiz  was  the  eminent  genius  of  the  Per- 
sians, Confucius  of  the  Chinese,  Cervantes  of 
the  Spaniards ;  so,  perhaps,  the  human  mind 
would  be  a  gainer,  if  all  the  secondary  writers 
were  lost — say,  in  England,  all  but  Shake- 
speare, Milton,  and  Bacon — through  the  pro- 
founder  study  so  drawn  to  those  wonderful 
minds.  With  this  pilot  of  his  own  genius,  let 
the  student  read  one,  or  let  him  read  many, 
he  will  read  advantageously." 

This  advantage  of  following  the  common 
consent  of  the  best  critics  as  to  what  are  the 
world's  best  books,  is  further  pressed  by  Mr. 
—  _ 
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Emerson  when  he  urges  us  to  "be  sure  to 
read  no  mean  books ; "  and  when,  in  more 
definite  language,  he  lays  down  his  three 
well-known  rules :  "  i.  Never  read  any  book 
that  is  not  a  year  old.  2.  Never  read  any 
but  famed  books.  3.  Never  read  any  but 
what  you  like ;  or,  in  Shakespeare's  phrase — 

'  No  profit  goes  where  is  no  pleasure  ta'en ; 
In  brief,  sir,  study  what  you  most  affect.' " 

The  first  of  these  rules  is  clearly  not  to  be 
followed  in  every  case.  It  is,  indeed,  modified 
by  the  third  rule,  which  must  sometimes  take 
precedence  of  it.  But  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  the  great  majority  of  readers  are  in 
vastly  more  danger  of  wasting  their  time  over 
books  that  are  too  new,  than  of  losing  sight 
of  contemporary  literature  through  too  ex- 
clusive a  devotion  to  the  standard  books  of 
past  ages. 

Carlyle  says  that  all  books  are  to  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  sheep  and  goats.  "  Readers 
are  not  aware  of  the  fact,"  he  says,  "but  a 
fact  it  is  of  daily  increasing  magnitude,  and 
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already  of  terrible  importance  to  readers,  that 
their  first,  grand  necessity  in  reading  is  to  be 
vigilantly,  conscientiously  select ;  and  to  know 
everywhere  that  books,  like  human  souls,  are 
actually  divided  into  what  we  may  call  sheep 
and  goats — the  latter  put  inexorably  on  the 
left  hand  of  the  judges  and  tending,  every 
goat  of  them,  at  all  moments,  whither  we 
know,  and  much  to  be  avoided,  and,  if 
possible,  Ignored  by  all  sane  creatures." 

Thoreau  expressed  the  same  thought  more 
bombastically,  but  not  more  forcibly,  when  he 
said,  "Read  not  the  Times;  read  the  Eter- 
nities." Ruskin  further  and  more  minutely 
marks  the  same  distinction  by  noting  the 
difference  between  books  of  the  hour,  and 
books  of  all  time.  "All  books,"  says  he, 
"are  divisible  into  two  classes,  the  books  of 
the  hour,  arid  the  books  of  all  time.  Mark 
this  distinction — it  is  not  one  of  quality  only. 
It  is  not  merely  the  bad  book  that  does  not 
last,  and  the  good  one  that  does.  It  is  a 
distinction  of  species.    There  are  good  books 
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for  the  hour,  and  good  books  for  all  time; 
bad  books  for  the  hour,  and  bad  ones  for  all 
time.  I  must  define  the  two  kinds  before  I 
go  farther.  The  good  book  of  the  hour, 
then— I  do  not  speak  of  the  bad  ones — is 
simply  the  useful  or  pleasant  talk  of  some 
person  whom  you  cannot  otherwise  converse 

with,  printed  for  you These  bright 

accounts  of  travels ;  good-humoured  and  witty 
discussions  of  question ;  lively  or  pathetic 
story-telling  in  the  form  of  novel ;  firm  fact- 
telling  by  the  real  agents  concerned  in  the 
events  of  passing  history ;  all  these  books  of 
the  hour,  multiplying  among  us  as  education 
becomes  more  general,  are  a  peculiar  charac- 
teristic and  possession  of  the  present  age  \  we 
ought  to  be  entirely  thankful  for  them,  and 
entirely  ashamed  of  ourselves  if  we  make 
no  good  use  of  them.  But  we  make  the 
worst  possible  use,  if  we  allow  them  to  usurp 
the  place  of  true  books ;  for,  strictly  speak- 
ing, they  are  not  books  at  all,  but  merely 
letters   or  newspapers  in  good  print.     Our 
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friend's  letter  may  be  delightful,  or  necessary, 
to-day :  whether  worth  keeping  or  not,  is  to 
be  considered.  The  newspaper  may  be  en- 
tirely proper  at  breakfast  time ;  but  assuredly 
it  is  not  reading  for  all  day.  So,  though 
bound  up  in  a  volume,  the  long  letter  which 
gives  you  so  pleasant  an  account  of  the  inns, 
and  roads,  and  weather  last  year  at  such  a 
place,  or  which  tells  you  that  amusing  story, 
or  gives  you  the  real  circumstances  of  such 
and  such  events,  however  valuable  for  occa- 
sional reference,  may  not  be,  in  the  real  sense 
of  the  word,  a  '  book '  at  all,  nor,  in  the  real 
sense,  to  be  'read.'  A  book  is  essentially 
not  a  talked  thing,  but  a  written  thing ;  and 
written,  not  with  the  view  of  mere  communi- 
cation, but  of  permanence.  The  book  of  talk 
is  printed  only  because  its  author  cannot 
speak  to  thousands  of  people  at  once ;  if  he 
could,  he  would — the  volume  is  mere  multipli- 
cation of  his  voice.  You  cannot  talk  to  your 
friend  in  India ;  if  you  could,  you  would ;  you 
write  instead :  that  is  mere  conveyance  of  voice. 
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But  a  book  is  written,  not  to  multiply  the 
voice  merely,  not  to  carry  it  merely,  but  to 
preserve  it.  The  author  has  something  to  say 
which  he  perceives  to  be  true  and  useful,  or 
helpfully  beautiful.  So  far  as  he  knows,  no 
one  has  yet  said  it ;  so  far  as  he  knows,  no 
one  else  can  say  it ;  he  is  bound  to  say  it, 
clearly  and  melodiously  if  he  may,  clearly,  at 
all  events.  In  the  sum  of  his  life  he  finds  this 
to  be  the  thing,  or  group  of  things,  manifest 
to  him ;  this  the  piece  of  true  knowledge,  or 
sight,  which  his  share  of  sunshine  and  earth 
has  peraiitted  him  to  seize.  He  would  fain 
set  it  down  for  ever ;  engrave  it  on  rock,  if  he 
could ;  saying,  *  This  is  the  best  of  me ;  for 
the  rest,  I  ate,  and  drank,  and  slept,  loved, 
and  hated,  like  another;  my  life  was  as  the 
vapour,  and  is  not ;  but  this  I  saw  and  knew : 
this,  if  anything  of  mine,  is  worth  your 
memory.'  That  is  his  '  writing ' ;  it  is,  in  his 
small  human  way,  and  with  whatever  degree 
of  true  inspiration  is  in  him,  his  inscription, 
or  Scripture.  That  is  a  'Book.'" 
_ 
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Mr.  Ruskin  thus  makes  clear  the  fact  that 
the  real  value  of  any  book,  to  a  particular 
reader,  is  to  be  measured  by  its  serviceable- 
ness  to  that  reader.  "There  is  a  literature 
of  knowledge,  and  a  literature  of  power,"  says 
De  Quincey;  and  knowledge  that  can  never  be 
transmuted  into  power,  becomes  mere  intel- 
lectual rubbish.  The  choice  of  books  would 
be  greatly  aided,  if  the  reader,  in  taking  up  a 
volume,  would  always  ask  himself  just  why 
he  is  going  to  read  it,  and  of  what  service  it 
is  to  be  to  him.  This  question,  if  sincerely 
put,  and  truthfully  answered,  is  pretty  sure  to 
lead  him  to  the  great  books — or  at  least  to 
the  books  that  are  great  for  him. 

Homer,  Plutarch,  Herodotus,  and  Plato ; 
Virgil,  Livy,  and  Tacitus  ;  Dante,  Tasso,  and 
Petrarch ;  Cervantes  ;  Thomas  a  Kempis ; 
Goethe  and  Schiller ;  Chaucer,  Spenser, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Bacon,  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  Bunyan,  Addison,  Gray,  Scott,  and 
Wordsworth ;  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Motley, 
Longfellow,    Bryant,    Lowell,    Holmes,    and 
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Whittier — he  who  reads  these,  and  such  as 
these,  is  not  in  serious  danger  of  spending  his 
time  amiss.  But  not  even  such  a  list  as  this 
is  to  be  received  as  a  necessity'  by  ever}' 
reader.  One  may  find  Cowper  more  profit- 
able than  Wordsworth  ;  to  another,  the  read- 
ing of  Bancroft  may  be  more  advantageous 
than  that  of  Herodotus ;  while  a  third  may 
gain  more  immediate  and  lasting  good  from 
great  historical  novels  like  Ebers's  Uarda, 
or  Kingsley's  Hypatia,  than  from  a  long 
and  patient  attempt  to  master  Grote's  His- 
tory of  Greece,  or  Gibbon's  Decline  a?id 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire.  Each  individual 
reader  must  try  to  determine,  first  of  all, 
what  is  the  best  for  himself.  In  forming  this 
decision  let  him  make  the  utmost  use  of  the 
best  guides,  not  forgetting  that  the  average 
opinion  of  educated  men  is  pretty  sure  to  be 
a  correct  opinion;  but  let  him  never  put  aside 
his  own  honesty  and  indi\'iduality.  He  must 
choose  his  books  as  he  chooses  his  friends, 
because  of  their  integrity  and  helpfulness,  and 
— _ 
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because  of  the  pleasure  their  society  gives 
him. 

Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  not  all  of  whose 
advice  is  to  be  implicitly  received,  well  em- 
phasizes the  necessity  of  reading  with  your 
highest  aims  in  view,  when  he  says :  "  The 
poor  require  culture  as  much  as  the  rich ;  and 
at  present  their  education,  even  when  they 
get  education,  gives  them  hardly  anything  of 
it;  yet  hardly  less  of  it,  perhaps,  than  the 
education  of  the  rich  gives  to  the  rich.  For 
when  we  say  that  culture  is,  To  know  the  best 
that  has  been  thought  and  said  in  the  world,  we 
imply  that,  for  culture,  a  system  directly  tend- 
ing to  this  end  is  necessary  in  our  reading. 
Now  there  is  no  such  system  yet  present  to 
guide  the  reading  of  the  rich,  any  more  than 
of  the  poor.  Such  a  system  is  hardly  even 
thought  of ;  a  man  who  wants  it  must  make  it 
for  himself.  And  our  reading  being  so  with- 
out purpose  as  it  is,  nothing  can  be  truer  than 
what  Butler  says,  that  really,  in  general,  no 
part  of  our  time  is  more  idly  spent  than  the 
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time  spent  in  reading.  Still,  culture  is  in- 
dispensably necessary,  and  culture  implies 
reading,  but  reading  with  a  purpose  to  guide 
it,  and  with  system.  He  does  a  good  work 
who  does  anything  to  help  this ;  indeed,  it  is 
the  one  essential  service  now  to  be  rendered 
to  education.  And  the  plea  that  this  or  that 
man  has  no  time  for  culture  will  vanish  as 
soon  as  we  desire  culture  so  much  that  we 
begin  to  examine  seriously  our  present  use  of 
our  time." 

"  Every  book  that  we  take  up  without  a 
purpose,"  says  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison,  "is 
an  opportunity  lost  of  taking  up  a  book  with 
a  purpose — every  bit  of  stray  information 
which  we  cram  into  our  heads  without  any 
sense  of  its  importance,  is  for  the  most  part  a 
bit  of  the  most  useful  information  driven  out 
of  our  heads  and  choked  off  from  our  minds. 
It  is  so  certain  that  information,  that  is,  the 
knowledge,  the  stored  thoughts  and  observa- 
tions of  mankind,  is  now  grown  to  proportions 
so  utterly  incalculable  and  prodigious,  that 
— 
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even  the  learned  whose  lives  are  given  to 
study  can  but  pick  up  some  crumbs  that  fall 
from  the  table  of  truth.  They  delve  and  tend 
but  a  plot  in  that  vast  and  teeming  kingdom, 
whilst  those  whom  active  life  leaves  with  but 
a  few  cramped  hours  of  study  can  hardly 
come  to  know  the  very  vastness  of  the  field 
before  them,  or  how  infinitesimally  small  is 
the  corner  they  can  traverse  at  the  best.  We 
know  all  is  not  of  equal  value.  We  know 
that  books  differ  in  value  as  much  as  dia- 
monds differ  from  the  sand  on  the  seashore, 
as  much  as  our  living  friend  differs  from  a 
dead  rat.  We  know  that  much  in  the  myriad- 
peopled  world  of  books — very  much  in  all 
kinds — is  trivial,  enervating,  inane,  even 
noxious.  And  thus,  where  we  have  infinite 
opportunities  of  wasting  our  efforts  to  no  end, 
of  fatiguing  our  minds  without  enriching  them, 
of  clogging  the  spirit  without  satisfying  it, 
there,  I  cannot  but  think,  the  very  infinity  of 
opportunities  is  robbing  us  of  the  actual  power 
of  using  them.     And  thus  I  come  often,  in 
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my  less  hopeful  moods,  to  watch  the  remorse- 
less cataract  of  daily  literature  which  thunders 
over  the  remnants  of  the  past,  as  if  it  were  a 
fresh  impediment  to  the  men  of  our  day  in 
the  way  of  systematic  knowledge  and  con- 
sistent powers  of  thought :  as  if  it  were 
destined  one  day  to  overwhelm  the  great 
inheritance  of  mankind  in  prose  and  verse." 

A  reader  who  is  ever  seeking  for  a  book 
that  shall  not  only  be  helpful  in  some  sense, 
but  helpful  in  a  high  sense,  is  not  likely  to 
waste  his  time  over  that  which  is  merely 
respectable  instead  of  that  which  is  really 
great.  "I  am  not  presumptuous  enough," 
says  Mr.  Harrison  further,  "  to  assert  that  the 
larger  part  of  modern  literature  is  not  worth 
reading  in  itself,  that  the  prose  is  not  read- 
able, entertaining,  one  may  say  highly  in- 
structive. Nor  do  I  pretend  that  the  verses 
which  we  read  so  zealously  in  place  of 
Milton's  are  not  good  verses.  On  the  con- 
trary, I  think  them  sweetly  conceived,  as 
musical  and  as  graceful  as  the  verse  of  any 
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age  in  our  historj*.  I  say  it  emphatically,  a 
great  deal  of  our  modern  literature  is  such 
that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  resist  it,  and 
it  is  undeniable  that  it  gives  us  real  informa- 
tion. It  seems  perhaps  unreasonable  to 
many,  to  assert  that  a  decent  readable  book 
which  gives  us  actual  instruction  can  be 
otherwise  than  a  useful  companion,  and  a 
solid  gain.  I  dare  say  many  people  are 
ready  to  cry  out  upon  me  as  an  obscurantist 
for  venturing  to  doubt  a  genial  confidence  in 
all  literature  simply  as  such.  But  the  ques- 
tion which  weighs  upon  me  with  such  really 
crushing  urgency  is  this : — What  are  the  books 
that  in  our  little  remnant  of  reading  time  it 
is  most  vital  for  us  to  know  ?  For  the  true 
use  of  books  is  of  such  sacred  value  to  us 
that  to  be  simply  entertained  is  to  cease  to 
be  taught,  elevated,  inspired  by  books ; 
merely  to  gather  information  of  a  chance 
kind  is  to  close  the  mind  to  knowledge  of  the 
urgent  kind." 

This  union  of  freedom  \vith  authority — of 
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a  choice  for  one's  self,  and  a  willingness  to 
believe  that  the  world  is  right  in  setting 
Shakespeare  above  Swinburne,  and  Homer 
above  Tupper — is,  I  believe,  the  true  and  the 
only  guide  in  the  selection  of  books  to  read. 
In  the  long  run,  nothing  but  truth,  simplicity, 
purity,  and, a  lofty  purpose  approves  a  book 
to  the  favour  of  the  ages ;  and  nothing  else 
ought  to  approve  it  to  the  individual  reader. 
Thus  the  end  is  reached  and  the  choice  is 
made,  not  by  taking  a  book  because  a  "  course 
of  reading  "  commands  you  to  do  so,  but  be- 
cause you  come  to  see  for  yourself  the  wisdom 
of  the  selection.  The  pure  and  wholesome 
heart  of  humanity ; — that  thing  which  we  call 
conscience — is  the  guide  of  readers  as  it  is 
of  every  other  class  of  workers  in  life. 
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